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HON. ALVAH W. SULLOWAY. 





New Hampshire is reputed to be ‘‘a 
good State to emigrate from.” At all 
events there are now, and have been for 
nearly a century past, natives of New 
Hampshire occupying pre-eminent posi- 
tions among the distinguished citizens of 
other States in all sections of the Union, 
embracing governors, congressmen, sen- 
ators, judges of the supreme court, cabi- 
net ministers, eminent jurists, divines and 
journalists, as well as many of the lead- 
ing minds in the various departments of 
active business. But while we at home 
are proud of the names and the achieve- 
ments of those in other States who have 
gone out from our midst, as well as those 
who have won distinction and honor at 
home, we should not entirely forget the 
fact that New Hampshire, while con- 
tributing so largely to other States, has 
received something in return—that while 
numbers of her sons have performed hon- 
orable service in various fields of action 
abroad, not a few from other States have 
made their home with us, winning hon- 
orable position and contributing to the 
material prosperity and general welfare 
of the State. Many of the prominent 
representative men of the State, known 
to the present generation, in public life— 
at the bar and on the bench, including 
such names as Burke, Bingham, Hib- 
bard, Foster, Benton, Ray, and others, 
were born in our sister State of Vermont, 
while many others, not less eminent and 


successful, came from Massachusetts and 
other States. 

Among the representative men of the 
State, in active business life at the pres- 
ent time, not only upon the ground of 
business success, but from his connec- 
tion with public and political affairs, AL- 
vAH W. ScuLLoway of Franklin may 
properly be regarded as worthy of men- 
tion. 

Mr. Sulloway is a native of Framing- 
ham, Mass., born Dec. 25, 1838. His 
father, I. W. Sulloway, who is still liv- 
ing, and now resides at Waltham, Mass., 
was an overseer inthe Saxonville Woolen 
Mills. He had a family of four chil- 
dren, one son and three daughters 
Alvah W., the son, being the eldest. 
Of the daughters, two are living, one 
still unmarried, and the other the wife 
of Herbert Bailey, a hosiery manufac- 
turer now in business in the town of 
Claremont. When Alvah'was ten years 
of age his father removed to the town of 
Enfield in this State, where he engaged 
in the manufacture of yarn and hosiery, 
remaining some sixteen years, when he 
sold out to his son-in-law and retired 
from business. When not attending 
school, in his youth Mr. Sulloway was 
engaged in his father’s mill, and thus be- 
came thoroughly familiarized with the 
details and general operation of the man- 
ufacturing business in which he has sub- 
sequently been so actively and success- 
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ademical education, attending school at 
Canaan, and at the academies in Barre 
and Woodstock, Vt. When twenty-one 
years ofage Mr. Sulloway went to Frank- 
lin and went into business in the manu- 
facture of hosiery, in partnership with 
Walter Aiken. He continued in busi- 
ness with Mr. Aiken about four years, 
when the partnership was dissolved, and, 
in company with Frank H. Daniell, he 
put in operation another hosiery mill, 
running in company with Mr. Daniell 
until 1869, when he became sole proprie- 
tor, and has since carried on the business 
alone. Possessed of good judgment, 
business tact and energy, and devoting 
his personal attention, in a large degree, 
to the superintendence of the work, with 
the details of which heis familiar from 
early experience, he has been highly fa- 
vored in point of business prosperity, 
and is apparently well onthe way to 
competence and wealth, while at the 
same time benifitting the public by fur- 
nishing employment to numbers of peo- 
ple. 


Mr. Sulloway’s mill is situated on the 
lower power of the Winnipiseogee River, 
a short distance above its junction with 
the Pemigewassett. by which itis op- 
erated in common with the lower mills 
of the Winnipiseogee Paper Company, 
well known as one of the largest paper 
manufacturing corporations in New Eng- 
land, of which Hon. Warren F. Daniell, 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Sulloway, is 
agent and manager. The mill is of brick, 
three stories and basement, running four 
sets of woolen machinery and fifty knit- 
ting machines, and giving employment 
to about seventy-five hands, beside the 
large numbers of women throughout the 
surrounding country engaged in finishing 
the work which the machines leave in- 
complete. The goods manufactured are 
known as men’s Shaker socks, or half- 
hose, and the amount annually produced 
averages onc hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in value, while the monthly pay- 
roll at the millis about two thousand, 
exclusive of the large amount paid for 
outside work. 























From his youth Mr. Sulloway has taken 
much interest in political affairs. Strong- 
ly attached to the principles of the 
Democratic party, ardent, enthusiastic 
and persistent in his efforts for its suc- 
cess, he has become one of its recognized 


leaders in his section of the State. He 
was elected a representative from Frank- 
lin to the legislature in 1871. although 
there was at the timea decided purty 
majority against himin the town. He 
was re-elected the following year and 
again in 1874 and 1875. In the legisla- 
ture he was a working rather than a talk- 
ing member, serving in 1871 upon the 
committee on elections; in 1872 upon the 
railroad committee: in 1874 as chairman 
of the committee on manufactures, for 
which position he was eminently well 
qualified,and in 1875 again upon the elec- 
tions committee. In 1871 Mr. Sulloway 
was the Democratic candidate for Railroad 
Commissioner upon the ticket with Gov. 
Weston, and, there being no choice by 
the people, was elected to that office by 
the legislature, and ably discharged his 
duties for the full term of three years. 
Mr. Sulloway was one of the delegates 
to the National Democratic Convention 
at St. Louis, in June, 1876, which nomi- 
nated Samuel J. Tilden for the Presi- 
dency, and was selected by the delega- 
tionas the New Hampshire member of 
the Democratic National Executive Com- 
mittee, which position he now holds. 
Last winter he was nominated as the 
Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the Second District, against Hon. James 
F. Briggs of Manchester, the Republi- 
can nominee, and, although his party 
was ina hopeless minority inthe Dis- 
trict, he made a vigorous canvass and 
ran several hundred votes ahead of his 
ticket. He has been for several years an 
active member of the Democratic State 
Committee, and for the last two years 
one of the advisory committe of three 
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having charge of the active work of the 
canvass. 

Mr. Sulloway married, in 1866, Miss 
Susan K. Daniell, a daughter of the late 
J.T. Daniell of the old and well-known 
paper manufacturing firm of Peabody 
& Daniell. and sister of Hon. Warren F. 
Daniell and Frank H. Daniell, his former 
partner, before mentioned. They have 
two children, a daughter six, and a son 
about two years of age. Last season 
Mr, Sulloway completed an elegant new 
residence, which is delightfully located 
in a bend of the Winnipiseogee River, a 
short distance from his mill. The house 
is of modern design, convenient in all its 
appointments, thoroughly finished and 
richly furnished throughout, and all the 
surroundings are suggestive of taste and 
comfort. 





Mr. Sulloway is a man of sanguine 
temperament, of strong physical consti- 
tution, vigorous mental powers, and in- 
domitable energy, and labors persistently 
in any work which he undertakes, wheth- 
er in business.or politics. Ardent in his 
attachments, social and generous, he 
has many warm personal friends, which 
accounts in part, for the large vote he 
always receives in his town and vicinity 
when a candidate for office. _In his reli- 
gious sentiments Mr. Sulloway is liberal, 
having been reared in the Universalist 
faith, while his wife is a Unitarian. In 
all matters pertaining to the public wel- 
fare he always manifests a strong inter- 
est. and is among the foremost in sup- 
porting and carrying out all reasonable 
projects of local improvement. In this 
respect the town of Franklin is highly 
favored, numbering among its citizens 
many public-spirited men, to whose ef- 
forts, along with its superior natural ad- 
vantages, it owes the prominent position 
it now occupies among the flourishing 
manufacturing towns of the State. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE AT SARATOGA. 


BY HON. GEORGE W. NESMITH. 


In this centennial period it becomes our 
duty to put in our claim in behalf of the 
brave men of New Hampshire who par- 
ticipated in the two memorable struggles 
under General Gates of September 19th 
and October 7th. preliminary to the im- 
portant surrender of General Burgoyne 
and his army on the 17th of the same Oc- 
tober, 1777. The truth of history will 
allow us to claim for our men, who then 
fought, a more prominent place than 
has generally been assigned to them. A 
brief statement of the recorded facts as 
they occurred on those eventful days, we 
think, will justify our position, without 
reflecting any injustice upon those dis- 
tinguished men from other States who 
so bravely and successfully co-operated 
with us. As safe authority, we rely 
much upon the historical record of Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson. as published in 
the second volume of his ** Memoirs of 
his own Times.” He acted under Gen- 
eral Gates as Deputy Adjutant General 
of the Northern Army, and was an eye 
witness to many of the events described 
by him, had good means of knowing the 
truth, communicated the orders of the 
Commanding General, and has lett for 
our guidance a faithful official record of 
the troops ordered into each battle, and 
especially a full return under his hand of 
the killed, wounded and missing of each 
Corps engaged in the battle of Septem- 
ber 19th. From the evidence furnished 
from such sources, confirmed by other 
original documents, we are enabled to 
gather a correct comparative estimate of 
the achievements and sacrifices of the 
New Hampshire men who participated 
in this engagement. 

This battle of September was fought 
almost entirely by the left wing of the 
American army. Wilkinson says that 
only about 3000 of our troops were en- 
gaged, and they were opposed by 3500 





of the best men of Burgoyne’s army. 
The battle was obstinately fought, and 
without immediate decisive advantages 
or results to either side. The ground on 
which they contended was broken, or un- 
even, and much of it covered with trees. 
The Americans used no cannon. The 
British employed a battery of about six 
pieces, which were taken and retaken 
several times, but were finally left in the 
possession of the enemy. Each party 
took and lost some prisoners. The Brit- 
ish loss was reported to exceed 600, while 
the American loss in killed, wounded and 
missing, as returned by Wilkinson, 
amounted to 321. Of this number, 80 
were killed, 218 wounded, and 23 miss- 
ing. Of the Americans engaged, we first 
mention Col. Morgan’s Regiment of Rifle- 
men, not exceeding in number 400 men; 
second, Maj. Dearborn’s Battalion of In- 
fantry, partly made up from Whitcomb’s 
Rangers, Col. Long’s Regiment and some 
new volunteers, supposed to not exceed 
300; third, Gen. Poor’s Brigade of Infan- 
try, which was reported on the 4th of 
October subsequent to the battle then to 
embrace 1466 men,and probably must 
have numbered at least 1600 in its ranks 
at the time of the battle. It lost 217 men 
in killed, wounded, etc., on that day. 
The balance of the troops, who took a 
part in the contest, was made up from 
Gen. Larnard’s Brigade of Massachusetts 
troops and a detachment commanded by 
Col. Marshall of Patterson’s Brigade. 
The analysis of Gen. Poor's Brigade 
would show about the following result: 
First, the three New Hampshire Conti- 
nental Regiments. These Regiments had 
been enlisted for three years, or during 
the war, and organized under their sev- 
eral commanders early in the year 1777. 
Most of them had seen service in some 
previous campaign. The first Regiment 
was commanded at this time by Col. Cil- 

















ley of Nottingham; the second by Col. 
Geo. Reid of Londonderry ; the third by 
Col. Alexander Seammell of Durham. 
The numberin all these Regiments would 
not exceed 1000. Their whole number 
on the 28th of the preceding June was 
only 1119, and the unfortunate battle had 
since occurred at Hubbarton, in which 
Hale’s Regiment (now Reid’s) had suf- 
fered a severe loss of nearly 75 men 
(mostly prisoners). The balance of 
Gen. Poor's Brigade was made up from 
Militia from Connecticut, one Regiment 
of which was commanded by Col. Cook, 
also by two small detachments of New 
York Militia. Wilkinson says, ** The 
stress of the action on our part was borne 
by Morgan’s Regiment and Poor's Bri- 
gade.”’ The battle commenced about 
three o'clock, P. M., and continued until 
dark. Each party then retired to their 
respective camps. Wilkinson says also 
that Larnard’s Brigade went into the bat- 
tle late in the day. ‘The impetuous Gen. 
Arnold complained because Gen. Gates 
declined to order more troops into action. 
Hence severe language passed between 
them, and harsh feeling was exhibited by 
both Generals. 

In order to ascertain with some degree 
of accuracy those who actually fought 
the battle of September 19th, we refer to 
Wilkinson's Return of the whole loss in 
killed, wounded and missing, as assigned 
by him to each, and all the troops en- 
gaged on that day, according to his sum- 
mary of the loss, and we believe he has 
reported accurately, the New Hampshire 
troops suffered as much, or more, in ofti- 
cers and men thanall the others com- 
bined. The figures will show the com- 
parative sacrifice, and to whom the hon- 
or and glory of this contest justly belong. 


Morgan’s Reg’t lost in killed and wounded, 16 
The New York Militia, 33 
The Connecticut Militia, 66 
General Larnard’s Brigade, 35 
Colonel Marshall’s Regiment, 10 

160 


Maj. Dearborn’s Battalion of Infantry, 
Col. Cilley’s Continental Reg’t, First N. 
Col. Reid’s Second N. H. Reg't, 

Col. Scammell’s Third N. H. Reg't, 


48 
H., 58 
3 
2 


8 
” 
8 





161 

It will thus be seen that New Hamp- 
shire lost, in officers and privates, 161 
out of 321 men, or 118 from Poor's Bri- 
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gade, which lost, as before stated, 217— 


leaving 99 for the other corps be- 
longing to this Brigade. Honorable 


mention should be made of Col. Cook's 
Regiment of Connecticut Militia, which 
encountered the loss of 53; Col. Lati- 
mer’s Connnecticut loss, 13—66 total 
loss. 

In this struggle New Hampshire lost 
many valuable officers. In Scammell’s 
tegiment. Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
Coburn of Marlborough was killed; also 
Lieutenant Joseph M. Thomas ana En- 
sign Joseph Fay of Walpole were mor- 
tally wounded. In Reid’s Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Winborn Adams of 
Durham was killed. Captain Frederick 
M. Bell of Dover was also mortally 
wounded, and died in hospital soon after 
the battle. Lieutenant Noah Robinson 
of Exeter and Ensign Bell of New Castle 
were’ both wounded, but survived. In 
Col. Cilley’s Regiment, Captain William 
Scott of Peterborough, Lieutenant James 
Gould of Groton, Lieutenant Jonathan 
Emerson of Dunstable and Lieutenant 
Barzillai Howe of Hillsborough were all 
wounded, and Captain Jason Waitt of 
Alstead and Lieutenant John Moore of 
Pembroke were made prisoners. In 
Maj. Dearborn’s Battalion, Lieutenant 
William Read and Ensign Foster were 
killed. and Captain Ball was wounded. 

Inthe next battle. of October 7th, we 
find the same brave men, who had so 
well and so obstinately fought the first, 
again commanded to take the field. Gen. 
Gates’ order to Wilkinson was: * Tell 
Morgan to begin the game.”’ He did be- 
gin it, attacking the enemy on the right 
flank. The New Hampshire troops re- 
ceive and obey the next order, and are 
soon found both in front and on the left 
flank of the enemy. Wilkinson says: 
* After I had delivered the order to Gen. 
Poor, directing him to the point of at- 
tack, I was commanded to bring up Ten 
Broeck’s Brigade of New York troops, 
3000 strong. I performed this service, 
and regained the field of battle at the 
moment the enemy had turned their 
back, only fifty-two minutes after the 
first shot was fired. I found the coura- 
geous Col. Cilley astraddle of a brass 12- 
pounder, and exulting in the eapture,” 
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The whole of the British line was broken. 
It was commanded by Gen. Burgoyne 


in person. It gave way, and made a dis- 
orderly retreat to their camp, leaving 
two brass 12-pounders and six brass 
6-pounders on the field, with the loss of 
more than 400 officers and privates killed, 
wounded and prisoners. Gen. Frazar 
was killed, while Maj. Ackland, Wil- 
liams, Clarke and many other officers 
were wounded and prisoners. The bat- 
tle thus far had been between the two 
camps, which were located about two 
miles apart and at right angles with the 
Hudson River. After the retreat of the 
British to their entrenchments, then 
came the furious attack upon their de- 
fences. In this general charge upon the 
British works Generals Larnard, Patter- 
son. Nixon, Ten Broeck, Colonels Brooks 
and Marshall, urged on by Arnold, all 
participated. Many of the Militia from 
New England and New York also lent 
essential aid. Col. Breyman, at the head 
of his troops, was killed, and a decisive 
victory was gained. Subsequently, Bur- 
goyne undertook to extricate himself 
from his perilous position, but was baffled 
in his efforts, and finally surrendered his 
army on the 17th of October. The Amer- 
ican Army, or the Returning Officers 
thereof, failed to furnish a correct state- 
ment of the loss in killed and wounded 
in this last battle. The New Hampshire 
troops suffered severely. Many of the 
new levies, or militia, belonging to Gen. 
Whipple's Brigade, shared in the dan- 
gers of the conflict in common with the 
regular soldiers. One of their most wor- 
thy officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel 
Connor of Pembroke, was killed. Also 
Captain John McClary and Ensign Tuck 
were mortally wounded, and Captain Na- 
than Sanborn of Deerfield was severely 
wounded. In Poor’s Brigade, Scam- 
mell’s Regiment, Scammell himself was 
wounded. Also Lieutenant Thomas 
Simpson of Orford, Lieutenant Joseph 
Huntoon of Kingston, Lieutenant Joseph 
Hilton of Deerfield and Ensign Nathan- 
iel Leavitt of Hampton were wounded; 
while Lieutenant Amos Webster of Capt. 
Livermore’s Company, and a resident in 
Plymouth, and’Ensign Lieman of Hollis 
were killed. In Col. Reid’s Regiment, 
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Lieutenant James Crombie of Rindge and 
Ensign William Taggart of Hillsbor- 
ough were wounded. 


Our inspection of the Rolls of the New 
Hampshire Continental Regiments en- 
gaged in both battles enables us to con- 
firm Wilkinson’s list of the killed and 
wounded and missing of the battle of 
September 19th, and to render the other 
fact quite certain, that our loss in the 
battle of Oct. 7th was quite equal to that 
of September 19th. We give a compara- 
tive statement of the killed in both bat- 
tles, embracing the names of subalterns 
and privates. with their places of resi- 
dence, so far as we could ascertain them, 
commencing with Col. Cilley’s Regi- 
ment, September 19th, 12 killed: 


Serg’t Benjamin Dike, Amherst. 
ss Rawlings Coburn, New Ips- 
wich. 
Private Orson Locke, Kensington. 
ee Benjamin Neally, Meredith. 
os John Watts, Londonderry.— 
hired by Sutton. 
Luther Wheatley, Lebanon,— 
died of wounds Sept., 1777. 
Jobn Bartlett, Kingston. 
Benjamin Parker, Swanzey. 
Wm. Goffe, Bedford. 
Nathaniel Bates, Dublin. 
ve William Dodge.—died of his 
wounds Sept. 30, 1777. 
Wm. Vinton,—died of wounds 
Sept. 27. 
List of killed in the same Regiment, 
October 7th, 1777; 16 killed: 


Private Ebenezer Sinkler, Weare. 
* John Berry, Chester. 

James Russ, 

- Amos Kenney, Hudson. 

Joel Judkins, Kingston. 

Charles Lynes, Claremont. 

Jeremiah Smart, Dunbarton. 


“ Jonathan Smith, - died 
of his wounds Oct. 26. 

“ Timo. Hutchinson, Milford. 

“6 Moses Brown, Rochester. 

“te . 


John Dore, 

Peter Brewer (Negro), New 
Boston. 

Eph. Severance, New Ipswich. 

John Elliott. 

os Ebenezer Collins, Hopkinton,— 
died of wounds Oct. 26. 

Joseph Eastman, do., Oct. 30. 


We give next the killed, subalterns and 
privates, in Col. Geo. Reid's Regiment, 
Sept. 19th: 


Serg’t John Demeritt, Madbury. 
sa Andrew Bearce, Portsmouth, 


oe 














Private Barnabas McBride, * 


- William Gray, Barrington. 

= Bradstreet Taylor, Kensington. 
me Silas Stone, Dublin. 

“ Joseph Hovey, Dunstable. 


o Joshua Sete, Rochester 
S John ‘Tucker, Epping. 


4 Wm. Abbott, Conway. 
5 Christopher Marsh, Plaistow. 
sie Timo. Page, Hampstead,— 


wounded, dying Sept. 26. 
ba Jona. Marston, North Hamp- 
ton,wounded,dying Sept. 30. 
13 killed Sept. 19th. 
October 7th, killed: 
Private Daniel Grant, Exeter. 
Edmund Smith, Kensington. 
- Ebinezer Gove, Se abrook. 
v6 Wm. Moreland, Salem. 
Corp. Moses Rollins, wounded, died 
Oct. 13, 1777. 
Private Stephen Batchelder, Newmar- 


ket, wounded, died Novy. 2, 
1777. 

- Jacob Flanders, South Hamp- 
ton. 


Samuel Magoon, Brentwood. 


Richard Goss, Rye. 
* Paul Pearl, Rochester. 
+ Nath. Briggs. Keene, died of 


his wounds Oct. 18. 
11 killed Oct. 7th; 24 in all. 


The subalterns and privates of Col. A. 
Scammell’s Regiment, killed Sept. 19, 
1777. at Bemis’ Heights, or Saratoga: 

Serg’t Iddo Church, Gilsum. 

Private Jonathan Fuller, Claremont. 


5 Daniel Snow, Keene. 

~My Jonah Stone. ‘Temple. 

sie Benjamin Warren, Winchester. 
= Azariah Comstock, Richmond. 


53 John Magoon, Sanbornton. 
- Stephen Fifield, Brentwood. 
" Abraham Potter, Deerfield. 
ia John Crawford, Chester. 
- Abram Cummings, Greenland. 
= James Flagg. Moultonborough, 
wounded, died Sept. 24.1777. 
- Edward Peavey, New Durham, 
wounded, died Sept. 23, 1777. 
- James Hastings, Canterbury, 
wounded, died Sept. 28, 1777. 
October 7, 1777: 
Serg’t Samuel Baker. Newmarket. 
Private Seth Shackford, Newington. 


ot Frederick Freeman. Marlbor- 
ough. 

+6 Obadiah Kimball, Concord. 

be Abial Stevens, wound- 


ed. died Oct. 20. 

si John Mason, Loudon, mortally 
wounded, died Oct. 25 
= John McCarty, Hawke. 

ns Collins Eaton, Goffstown. 

* John Rollins, Chichester. 

4 Dudley Marsh, Pelham, 

ally wounded—died Nov. 1, 1777. 


mor- 
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Private John Crossfield, Keene, died of 
his wounds Oct. 12, 1777. 
Total killed Oct. 7,—11. 


tecapitulation of number killed: 


Col. Cilley’s Reg’*t, killed Sep. 19, 12 
Reid's i " 13 

** Scammell’s * = 14 

39 

Battle Oct. 7, Cilley’s Reg't, 16 
Reid's - 11 

Scammell’s “‘* ll 

38 


In both battles—officers killed, 8; su- 
balterns and privates, 77; rank and file.85. 

We have on hand a list of over 90 men 
who were wounded or died in the North- 
ern Army of 1777, belonging to the afore- 
said Regiments, without including their 
loss at Hubbarton, July 7. ‘The enu- 
meration of the names of these men 
would only fatigue your readers. 

As the New Hampshire Troops, includ- 
ing Poor's Brigade, Dearborn’s Battal- 
ion and Gen. Whipple’s Brigade of Mili- 
tia, were all actively engaged in the bat- 
tle of Oct.7, we may infer from the test 
of the killed here furnished that their loss 
on that day equalled or exceeded that of 
Sept. 19th. Scammell’s Regiment had 
previously experienced the loss of Capt. 

Richard Weare,who was mortally wound- 
ed at Fort Ann, on the 4th of August, 
1777, and had died at Albany soon after. 
He was a valuable officer, and the favor- 
ite son of Chief Justice Weare. The same 
Regiment suffered the loss of Capt. Hez- 
ekiah Beal of Portsmouth, on the 6th of 
November, 1777, having been wounded 
in one of the previous battles with the 
enemy. 

We would not omit to state the fact 
that two full companies of New Hamp- 
shire men, commanded by New Hamp- 
shire officers, were enrolled in Col. Mi- 
chael Jackson's Massachusetts Regiment 
and Gen. Larnard’s Brigade. This Reg- 
iment participated in both of the battles 
that led to Burgoyne’s surrender. The 
amount of the loss of these Companies 
we have notascertained, nor have we had 
access to the rolls of Whipple's Brigade 
or Dearborn’s Battalion to ascertain the 
extent of their loss. 

In conclusion, history tells us that the 
campaign of the Northern Army, in the 
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fully engaged. He secured a good ac- 


deded 


beginning of 1777, commenced in defeat 
and gloom to our good cause, and termi- 
nated in success and glory. From the 
facts and figures before stated the can- 
did reader can easily determine or appor- 
tion the just amount of praise and grati- 
tude due to the New Hampshire troops 
for their achievments in that eventful 
year. We have stated our claim with no 
intent to do injustice, or to disparage the 
distinguished services rendered by the 
men from the other New England States, 
as well as New York and Virginia, in 
contributing their aid and well-concerted 
measures, which resulted in the final 
surrender of Burgoyne and his army. 

Gen. Jacob Bailey of Vermont. who 
participated in that campaign as one of 
the commanders of the forces there em- 
ployed, on the 20th of November, 1777, 
wrote to Hon. Meshech Weare, in his 
plain, characteristic style, viz. : 

** Dear Sir :—I congratulate you on the 
happy reduction of Gen. Burgoyne’s 
army by Gen Gates, in which New 
Hampshire State, first and last, was very 
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instrumental. The turning out of your 
volunteers was extraordinarily advanta- 
geous in that affair,” ete. 

Such was the judgment of an honest 
and impartial eye-witness. 

There is no doubt that the active, bold 
and fearless conduct of Arnold in both 
battles infused life and energy into the 
American troops. He had the credit, as 
commander, in the first battle. Itis said 
that Captain Samuel Ball of the New 
Hampshire Volunteers was wounded on 
the head by a blow from Arnold’s sword. 
That in return Ball raised his gun and 
would have shot Arnold had not his 
Lieutenant interfered and seized Ball's 
arm. The cause of the difficulty was 
not stated. Arnold made a subsequent 
apology to Ball. The killing of Arnold 
may have been pronounced wrong, or 
rash in the case of Ball,if his purpose 
had been carried out, but it might have 
saved to the name of Arnold the terrific 
word traitor! Capt. Ball lived toa good 
old age, and died in Acworth in this 
State. 
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BY HELEN M. RUSSELL. 


CHAP. I. 

There is an undefinable sadness in the 
dying out of Nature’s beauties; the with- 
ered and frost-killed verdure lying deso- 
late and neglected at our feet; the sad, 
dreary moaning of the leafless trees, the 
ehill wind, and, above all, the knowledge 
that the year is soon to draw to a close. 
To a devoted lover of Nature these 
thoughts come with a force which oyer- 
shadows the heart, causing painful reflec- 
tions. It is at such times one’s mind nat- 
urally turns to holier things, and we feel 
more thankful for this blessed truth: 


That when this life is ended 
We may gather at the Throne, 

And not, like leaves and flowers, 
Be left to die alone; 

Oh, ‘tis a thought most priceless, 





A jewel bright and fair, 
To know a home in Heaven 
Awaits our entrance there. 

This thought brings a sweet, restful 
feeling into our otherwise sad hearts, 
and we go on our way with a deeper re- 
alization of our manifold blessings, and 
our Father’s watchful kindness o’er us 
all. 

In a valley. nestled cosily between 
some of New Hampshire’s many hills, is 
the village of S——, small and unpre- 
tending, with only one church, two 
stores, a blacksmith shop and a school 
house, beside the old-fashioned dwelling- 
houses standing here and there along the 
straggling street. It is a chilly day in 
Oetober. Rude gusts of wind cause the 
dead leaves to fall in showers from the 














few maples which in summer form the 
only beauty the villageboasts. A dreary, 
desolate picture, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less one which is often seen. Directly 
opposite the church, and near the centre 
of the village, stands a small red cottage, 
enclosed by an unpainted picket fence. 
Beside the walk leading from the gate- 
way lay the dead and dying flowers, 
which have evidently been tended by 
some careful hand, but which have been 
rudely touched by the early frost. Let 
us enter the house. 

The sitting-room is a small, square 
room. the floor covered with a home- 
made carpet, the furniture consisting of 
a few straight-backed chairs and a large, 
old-fashioned rocker, a small looking- 
glass between the two windows, which 
are shaded with white curtains, and un- 
derneath it a small work-table covered 
with needle-work. In one corner a small 
table stands, whereon lies a large Bible. 
A fire burns in afsmall stove, and near 
by. upon a stool, is seated a young girl, 
her elbows resting upon her lap, her face 
resting upon her hands. Her hair is 
dusky brown, with a tinge of gold, and 
hangs in wavy, luxuriant masses over 
her shoulders. Her dress is composed 
of a dark-brown fabric, made very plain- 
ly, but fitting her slender figure perfect- 
ly. Upon the forefinger of her right 
hand gleams a plain gold ring. Atlength 
she raises her head, revealing a lovely 
face, dark-brown eyes with a“ far away “ 
look in their depths, rosebud lips, and 
cheeks red as roses. Fannie Gordon is 
the only child of Deacon Jonas Gordon 
and wife. and the light of the Deacon's 
home, as well as 

“The pride of all the village, 

And the fairest in the dell.” 
Fun-loving and full of gentle impulses, a 
thoroughly * good girl,” it was no won- 
der she was beloved by all who knew 
her. Indeed, it seemed almost like a 
flower springing up amid weeds and 
thistles, so different seemed her sweet 
face from those surrounding her. 

On the day in question, however, the 
usually bright face is somewhat clouded, 
and there is a subdued look in the brown 
eyes, showing at once thatsome weighty 
matter is being revolved in her mind. 
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Rising at length, she approaches the 
window and looks out upon the cheerless 
street, and its cheerlessness seems to 
strike her more forcibly than ever before. 
With a sigh she turns aside and takes up 
her work, her fingers plying her needle 
rapidly, her thoughts very busy, if one 
can judge by the sigh which ever and 
anon escapes her lips. Soon the door 
opens and her father enters the room. A 
tall, spare man. with iron-gray hair and 
beard, and a rather stern and forbidding 
look about the closely compressed lips, 
is Deacon Gordon. Rigid in his views, 
stern and unyielding, yet a thoroughly 
good man and one who filled his office in 
church as he did his place in the home 
circle, with credit to himself and satis- 
faction to those surrounding him. Per- 
haps the pretty Fannie would hardly 
have coincided with the latter remark, 
however, just at present, as the sequel 
will show. 

**A cold, reugh day for the season, 
Fannie,” said her father, as he replen- 
ished the tire and seated himself in the 
rocking-chair, newspaper in hand. 

* Yes, sir,” replied Fannie, without 
looking up. Something in the tone of 
her voice caused her father to readjust 
his spectacles and give her a scrutinizing 
look. while a decided frown became visi- 
ble upon his face. He said nothing, how- 
ever, but instead of opening his paper, 
as had been his intention, he fixed his 
gaze upon the church spire opposite and 
seemed lost in thought. That his 
thoughts were disagreeable ones his 
stern face plainly showed. At length 
the sound of carriage wheels coming 
down the street arrested his attention, 
and soon the carriage appeared in sight, 
its occupant, a dark, handsome young 
mun, looking eagerly towards the house. 
As his eyes caught sight of Fannie he 
bowed politely and smilingly as he 
touched his horse with his whip and hur- 
ried on his way. Over the sweet face of 
the girl there came a flush, while the 
dusky brown eyes danced and sparkled a 
joy that she vainly endeavored to con- 
cea] as she bent more closely over her 
task. 

‘*Fannie!" Deacon Gordon's voice 
was very stern as he pronounced his 
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daughter's name. 

* Yes, papa,” she replied, raising her 
pretty face, the color coming and going 
in waves of crimson and white. 

**T believe I told you not to encourage 


the attentions of Ralph Carey. 
intend to obey me?” 

The bright lips quivered slightly as 
she answered sadly: ** Papa, I have given 
Ralph no encouragement whatever since 
your words of a fortnight since. Then 
you would not or could not give mea 
reason for your disliketo him. Please 
tell me why you are so opposed to him.” 

**He is a poor, idle, worldly-minded 
young man, with brains enough, perhaps, 
but inclined to use them the wrong way. 
Is not that enough?” queried the Dea- 
con sternly. 

** Papa, you mistake him, indeed you 
do. That he is poor I grant, but that he 
is idle I cannot admit. He is studying 
law with Esquire Jones of R——,” 
plied Fannie with some spirit. 

** Studying law, is he? He has chosen 
his right vocation in life, then, I’m think- 
ing. I suppose you know what I mean 
without my saying more, as you have 
heard my opinion of lawyers many times 
before this. Ido not wish to be severe 
with you, my child *—for the good Dea- 
con had caught sight of the tears trick- 
ling down her cheeks and dropping one 
by one upon the work lying in her lap— 
**but I cannot consent to your having 
anything more to do with Ralph Carey.” 

Hastily brushing away her tears, Fan- 
nie arose from her seat and left the 
room, meeting her mother, who was just 
coming in from the kitchen. Mrs. Gor- 
don gave her daughter a pitying look as 
she closed the door behind her retreating 
form, and in alow voice addressed her 
husband. saying: 

** Jonas, do let Fannie alone; the poor 
girl feels down-hearted enough without 
asermon from you every other day, I 
am sure.” 

Deacon Gordon raised his eyes to his 
wife’s face in utter astoniskment, for 
never during the two and twenty years 
of their married life had she ventured to 
raise her voice in opposition to his be- 
fore. Perhaps he allowed his feelings to 
be ruffied rather more than was becom- 


Do you 


re- 
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ing in a Deacon, as he replied: 

**Mrs. Gordon, I intend to be obeyed 
in this matter. Fannie is young, and 
this is but a passing fancy at most. I do 
not expect you to take up for her, and 
what is more I will not put up with it,” 
saying which the Deacon arose, put on 
his hat and left the house. 

** Oh, dear me!” sighed Mrs. Gordon, 
*T wish Fannie had never gone to M—— 
Academy. I never did see such an ado 
over anything as the Deacon is making 
over this. JZ don’t know any harm of the 
young man, though I suppose he is nota 
church member, but no more is Fannie, 
so what is the use of making so much 
trouble? Fannie is as sober as she can 
be all the time. Well! well!” and the 
good lady smiled softly to herself as she 
picked up her daughter's neglected work 
and busied herself in folding it up nicely 
and laying it safely away. 

For two years past Fannie Gordon had 
attended the academy at M——, a large 
village, distant some twenty miles from 
her home, and while there had become 
acquainted with Ralph Carey, a law stu- 
dent, and anoble young man. Of course 
it was the same old story over again, 
with its bright hopes and happy hours, 
until Fannie’s school days ended and she 
was compelled to return to the old home- 
stead, so plain in itself and unpleasant in 
its surroundings. Her father was not a 
wealthy man, though at the same time 
he was far from being a poor one. He 
calculated upon having laid aside enough 
to support himself and family when old 
age overtook him and he should be una- 
ble to work. He had worked in the little 
blacksmith shop near by his home for 
many years, but he did not own it. 

Fannie’s innate love of the beautiful 
had matured during her school days, and 
consequently upon her return home ey- 
erything seemed plainer and more dreary 
than ever before. The Deacon was very 
fond, and—if the truth must be told—very 
proud of his pretty. daughter; but he 
would not listen to a word about making 
home brighter for her comfort. ‘* Her 
presence brightened everything about 
the house,” he told her, when she 
broached the subject. Not that he was 
penurious, but he thought any unneces- 
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sary expenditure of money foolish if not 
sinful, and consequently refused to com- 
ply with Fannie’s wishes. All this she 
endured uncomplainingly, but when 
Ralph Carey was forbidden the house, 
the bright eyes grew mournful and the 


gentle heart heavy. 
From the day our story opens, for sev- 


eral weeks no mention was made of a 
subject so painful to Fannie and her 
father, but the latter missed the happy, 
laughing face of his daughter—a quiet, 
sad-faced girl had taken her place, and 
the good man felt very uneasy whenever 
he looked at her, and he felt at times a 
half wish that he had not been quite so 


decisive in his action. ; 
In the meantime Ralph and Fannie had 


met but once since the day the Deacon 
had politely told the young man that his 
visits could be dispensed with. Sadly 
but decidedly she had told him of her de- 
termination never to marry without her 


father’s consent. 
‘*He is a good man, Ralph, and he 


thinks he is doing right,” she had said, 
by way of vindicating him. 

**T have not given you up yet, Fannie, 
by any means. My studies terminate the 
first ot December, and then I launch out 
upon the sea of life for myself. I must 
either * sink or swim,” and I think it will 
prove to be the latter. I shall always 
love you. Fannie, and you have promised 
to wait for and be true to me. I will not 
seek to meet you in secret, for I do not 
consider it strictly honorable to do so. 
I donot despair of winning you even 
yet. One kiss, dear, and good-bye.” 

His encouraging words filled her little 
trusting heart with a vague hope, and 
she grew more cheerful. 

About this time one of the merchants 
of the little village, an old friend of the 
Deacon’s. standing in need of pecuniary 
assistance, applied to the good man for 
aid. Pitying his friend he unhesitating- 
ly advanced him the needed money, tak- 
ing his note as security. It made quite 
an inroad upon his property, but he felt 
confident of his friends ability to repay 
all he had borrowed in time, and really 
delighted in lightening his burden, but 
he placed far more confidence in the 
merchant, Samuel Black, than he should 
have done. 
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CHAP. Il. 

Ten months have passed and gone 
since we took a glimpse within Deacon 
Gordon’s humble home, and August, 
with its sultry heat, finds but little 
change therein, if I may except the fact 
that the Deacon himself had grown older 
and grayer, with many an added wrinkle 
in his face and a decided stoop in his once 
erect form. Fannie, with her sad, 
thoughtful face and dusky brown eyes, 
has changed but little since we last saw 
her. She but seldom met Ralph; never 
to exchange more than the common civ- 
ilities of life. His success as a lawyer 
was established, and she heard his praises 
on every hand. 

Deacon Gordon had been very unfor- 
tunate during the past few months, los- 
ing first a valuable cow, and afterwards 
his horse. He was also troubled in re- 
gard to money matters. His whilom 
friend, Samuel Black, had not made him 
the payments agreed upon, and his other 
losses made the use of this money almost 
a necessity. He bitterly regretted his 
want of forethought in not taking a 
mortgage of goods to secure the note, 
for there was a premonition of trouble 
which would make itself felt, causing 
him, as well as his wife and daughter, 
many anxious hours. We shall soon see 
how their forebodings were realized. 

It was in the evening of the 17th of 
August that Fanme went to spend the 
night with a young lady friend who re- 
sided at the upper end of the village. 
Mrs. Gordon was also away, watching at 
the bedside of a sick neighbor, and thus 
the Deacon was left alone. For several 
nights he had slept but little—the con- 
stant worry of his mind was beginning 
to tell upon him—but upon this evening 
he sank into a deep slumber, which lasted 
until past midnight. He was awakened 
by acry of fire upon the street and the 
ringing of the church bell. He sprang 
from his bed and saw to his horror that 
his own house was on fire and that the 
flames had already burst into the room 
he occupied, which was upon the ground 
floor and adjoined the sitting-room. To 
draw on his clothes and spring from his 
window was the work of a moment, and 
in his excitement he never thought of 
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the box standing in the little closet open- 
ing from his room, and which contained 
all his valuable papers, including the 
note given him by Samuel Black, besides 
all the money he possessed. When he 
did think of it he gave one cry, ** My pa- 
pers—they are lost!” and started to re- 
enter the doomed house, but strong 
hands held him back. It would have 
been the height of madness to have en- 
tered the building then, which soon, 
with a crash, fell in, burning with it the 
coveted box. ‘The buildings, not being 
insured, were of course a total loss. The 
fire caught in the barn, but whether the 
accidental work of a tramp, or purposely 
done by some one else, was never ascer- 
tained, although efforts were made to 
discover its origin. 

Like one ina dream, Deacon Gordon 
suffered himself to be led away from the 
smoking ruins by his weeping wife and 
daughter. A kind neighbor welcomed 
the homeless family. Mrs. Gordon was 
completely prostrated by the shock, 
while Fannie thought with regret how 
she had disliked the old house. At least 
it had been a shelter and home for them, 
and now they were homeless and penni- 
less. 

Upon the afternoon following the fire 
the Deacon went over to Samuel Black's 
store. There were several of the villa- 
gers there, lounging about the store and 
talking of the fire. Various were the 
surmises as to how it had caught. When 
the Deacon entered the conversation was 
stopped. however. Mr. Black sat behind 
the counter, hi- feet perched upon a stool, 
reading a newspaper; his face flushed as 
the Deacon approached him. 

‘““ Mr, Black, I have called to see if you 
would not let me have a little money. I 
am homeless, as you are aware, and, with 
the exception of the money loaned you, 
penniless. I must have the whole amount 
as soon as possible, but will give you a 
few days in which to obtain it, if you do 
not happen to be prepared.” 

Deacon Gordon spoke quietly and 
pleasantly, but a close observer could 
have seen a nervous tremor in the hands 
resting upon the counter. Mr. Black 

arose slowly to his feet, a strange ex- 
pression crossing his face. 
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‘** Deacon Gordon, I do not understand 
you. I thought I had paid you your 
due.” 

** Paid me my due! InTleaven’s name 
and for the sake of my wife and daugh- 
ter,do not try to cheat me out of my 
hard-earned money, Samuel Black!” 
cried the Deacon, his pale face growing 
paler. 

**Deacon Gordon, I ean assign only 
one reason for your strange behavior, 
which is this—your loss last night has 
turned your brain.” Mr. Black's voice 
Was pitying and low as he said this. 

**Tam not crazy, and you know it,” re- 
turned the Deacon sternly. 

“Indeed! then if 1 do owe you, you 
will please show these gentlemen the 
note which I gave you at the time I bor- 
rowed the money,” returned the mer- 
chant sneeringly. 

With a groan that came from the 
depths of his heart. Deacon Gordon 
turned around and gazed upon the men 
sitting there, his eyes full of the keenest 
anguish. He remembered now of hay- 
ing told two different men that Black 
was to pay him the Saturday before. 
He had hoped for and expected the mon- 
ey, as Black had promised faithfully to 
pay it. but, as the reader already knows, 
he had failed to keep his promise, and 
the Deacon had nothing to prove that he 
had not done as he agreed. 

He said no more, but turning left the 
store, his trembling limbs hardly able to 
support him. Indeed, he seemed a com- 
plete wreck, and his best friends, passing 
him in the street. wonld have failed to 
recognize inthe bent and tottering fig- 
ure the once erect form of Deacon Gor- 
don. There had been a spectator to this 
little scene that neither the Deacon nor 
Mr. Black had observed. Ralph Carey 
had entered the store soon after the Dea- 
con, and seeing who stood at the coun- 
ter, had stepped one side and stood 
screened from view by a pile of boxes, 
his object being a desire not to be seen 
by the Deacon. As the door closed be- 
hind his retreating form, Ralph ap- 
proached the merchant, and looking him 
sternly in the face, said: 

**When did you pay Deacon Gordon 
the money?” 

















‘* Last Saturday,” said the man, turn- 
ing first red and then pale. 

*“Can you prove that you did?” he 
next demanded, without removing his 
searching gaze from the man’s face. 


** [—I—think I can, sir? But what 
business is this to you, if I may ask?” 
said Black, getting angry. 

‘It may, perhaps, become my busi- 
ness to see that that poor old man re- 
ceives his honest dues. Good day,” and 
Ralph left the store without saying any- 
thing further, but he inwardly resolved 
upon seeing Fannie at once, to learn more 
of this unfortunate affair. 

For the next few days nothing was 
talked of but the fire and the Deacon's 
encounter—if such I may call it—with 
Mr. Black. Every one believed the Dea- 
con’s word, but in order to get the mon- 
ey it must be proved, and there seemed 
no way of doing that. At first he refused 
to go to law, but at length his friends 
overcame his scruples, and soon the villa- 
gers were electrified by the announce- 
ment that there was a law-suit impend- 
ing between Deacon Gordon and Samuel 
Black, and what made the news more 
startling was the fact that Ralph Carey 
was engaged to act as the Deacon's law- 
yer. Even Fannie, through whose in- 
strumentality it had come about, could 
hardly realize the wonderful fact. 

CHAP. III. 

The court room was filled to repletion. 
Samuel Black, confident that he should 
win, wore a smile of self-satisfaction and 
was very pompous. Deacon Gordon, on 
the contrary, was very much cast down, 
for he had hardly a hope of success. 
Fannie was there, her little heart beat- 
ing wildly, for she realized how much 
depended upon the day’sissue. If Ralph 
won the case, he won comfort for her 
parents’ declining years, and he also 
won her. She knew that her father 
would never refuse her to Ralph again, 
if by his means the property was restored 
to them, 

Witness after witness was examined, 
and everything seemed to be going in 
favor of the merchant, and Fannie’s heart 
sank like lead in her bosom. At length 
a young man, rough and uncouth, but 
good natured and intelligent, named 
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James Waite, was called, and after being 
duly sworn testified to a conversation he 
had accidentally overheard between Sam- 
uel Black and his wife upon the night of 
the fire. which was substantially as fol- 
lows: He was returning from the ruins, 
and had stopped, when near Samuel 
Black’s house, to light his pipe. He was 
upon the point of striking a match, when 
he heard voices approaching him, and 
naturally enough paused, thinking he 
would let the owners pass before doing 
so. They proved to be Mr. Black and 
his wife. The moon coming out from be- 
hind a cloud revealed their faces, even if 
he had not known their voices. Mr. 
Black was saying in a low voice, butdis- 
tinctly heard by the witness: ‘* He has 
lost all his papers. and with them that 
note. I shall not pay him, for he cannot 
prove that I owe him anything. I amin 
luck for once in my life.” Mrs. Black 
had replied by cautioning her husband 
about speaking of such a matter upon 
the street, and they had passed on, en- 
tering the gate close by, not observing 
Waite.-who stood screened from view by 
a clump of lilacs. He was cross-exam- 
ined, but no new facts were elicited. 
Fannie sat like one in a dream until a 
voice—the one voice in all the world to 
her—reached her ear, and then she sank 
back into her seat, drawing her veil 
closely over her face. and listened. 
Ralph Carey was sure he was in the 
right, and he worked with his whole soul. 
He pictured the aged man, homeless and 
penniless, prematurely aged by his 
losses and the wickedness of one he had 
aided in the kindness of his heart. He 
related the scene in Black's store, the 
day following the fire, picturing the an- 
guish of the good Deacon in words of 
inspiration, and when at length he closed 
the argument there was a silence like 
that of death throughout the court house. 
The jury retired, but were out but a few 
moments, their verdict being unanimons- 
ly declared in favor of Deacon Gordon. 
Of course there were rejoicings among 
Deacon Gordon's friends, and the Dea- 
con himself seemed half wild with joy. 
Ralph did not approach the happy group 
and when they looked for him he had 


gone. 
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Christmas Eve; the stars shining 
brightly, the full moon sailing majestic- 
ally through a cloudless sky, clear and 
intensely cold; snow every where, crown- 
ing lofty hilltops and covering with a 
mantle of white the lowly valleys; cold, 
sparkling Christmas Eve. The morrow 
bade fair to be a lovely day—bright as 
Christmas ever should be. Perhaps 
Queen Luna shone down upon no hap- 
pier household in all the world than that 
of Deacon Gordon. A new house has 
been erected on the site of the burned 
cottage, handsomer and more commodi- 
ous, and furnished tastefully throughout. 
The money, principal and interest, 
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amounting in all to nearly three thou- 
sand dollars, Samuel Black had paid 
over without a word, but with the in- 
ward conviction, let us hope, that ** hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

One month ago Deacon Gordon had 
sent for Ralph, and with tears in his eyes 
acknowledged his injustice, and at the 
same time had placed Fannie’s hand in 
that of her lover, giving his full consent 
to their marriage,—and to-night, while 
the Christmas stars shine so brightly, 
and amid the best wishes of her numer- 
ous friends, sweet Fannie Gordon be- 
comes Ralph Carey’s wife. 





FAVORS, FAULTS AND FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 





BY C. C. 


The sentiment of domesticity owes 
much to America. The love ot home is 
strong inthe human breast. It is con- 
firmed by a sense of absolute proprietor- 
ship. The privilege of a real home has 
induced many a stranger to seek the 
American shores. The possession of a 
home has encouraged a sentiment of true 
patriotism. The consciousness of domes- 
tic possessions is the basis of a nobler 
citizenship. 

American citizenship has been truer 
for the sense of an individual coparce- 
nary interest. Men are truest to that 
from which they anticipate returns of in- 
dividual advantage. This sentiment is 
the stronger for the advantage of im- 
proved individual possibilities. To live 
and hope is greater than simply to live 
alone. The prospect of social elevation, 
confirmed in many instances by practi- 
cal example, has made many an Ameri- 
can citizen more zealous of his country’s 
integrity and honor. 

The honor of our land has been in- 
creased by the consciousness of the free- 
dom of moral and intellectual expression. 
The soul, released from fetters, expands 
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her wings with alacrity. With its pow- 
ers in free play, human nature multiplies 
its proofs of nobler excellency till they 
are as many as the changesof the kalei- 
doscope. Forms of love and moulds of 
thought, like a multitude of blossoms 
upon one parent stalk, have been evolved 
to the enlargement of the scope of social 
benevolence and activity, from that life 
of freedom which is lived easiest on our 
own soil. 


The favors of the American system are 
not more numerous than the faults that 
have arisen from its misinterpretation. 
Men have mistook a domestic privilege 
for an abnegation of all moral obligation 
to society. When once the strong man 
has built his house, he has shut the door 
and kept it barred against the ingress of 
social liberality. Men have fondled. 
feasted and fattened their own selfish- 
ness. The language of their lives is: 
** As for me and my honse, we will serve 
ourselves.”’ They love self, live for self, 
die for self; the world derives no benefit 
from them except it comes from their 
unavoidable external dependence upon 
it. They will do nothing for social mor- 

















ality, intelligence or civility, unless ac- 
tion be wrested from them by the strong 
arm of individual or local necessity. Ap- 
parently unable to comprehend citizen- 
ship, they call this a**free country,” and 
hug their ‘* independence,”’ unmindful of 
the hinderance society incurs by their 
steadfast indifference to all true social 
interests. 

Society in America suffers from a mis- 
construing of the royal privileges of na- 
tional citizenship. The conception of 
the rights of free citizens is distorted into 
an apprehension of the wrongs of all cit- 
zens. The conception that free citizen- 
ship does not mean a free defiance of all 
the laws of true citizenship apparently 
fails of a residence in the minds of many 
aspiring to prominence in our social af- 
fairs. The idea that it is practically im- 
possible for.a person to assume the duties 
of public use, except for an absolutely 
private end, is too painfully prevalent in 
America. The sensitiveness of the truly 
loyal citizen is often shocked by re- 
marks betraying the wide-spreading 
dominance of the ascription of abject 
selfishness to all public acts. To the pub- 
lic apprehension it seems to be unhap- 
pily true that the public servant is a 
thief, and the thief cometh not but to 
appropriate the revenues and destroy the 
reputations of others. The unfortunate 
state of mind portrayed can be encour- 
aged by no other means than theirrational 
attitudes and acts of public men who 
have turned royal freedom into servile 
license. 

Our American social intelligence is in- 
toxicated with a false notion of the laws 
of real development. <A fungoid exhala- 
tion is mistaken for a gigantic growth. 
The many moral and intellectual perfec- 
tions, the tedious developing processes 
of which are all unseen by the indolent 
observer, are not only estimated as pro- 
ducts of a single day’s creation, but are 
imitated and substituted by the frailest 
forms the soul’s evolving agencies can 
afford. Asthe fangispring rapidly from 
accumulated heaps of fertilizing mate- 
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rial, so vapid thoughts and feeble things 
arise profusely from the rich fields of 
moral and intellectual production laid 
open by our local system of free cultiva- 
tion. Because of the possession of free- 
dom, men have apparently concluded 
that greatness can not only be effected 
speedily, but in practical ignorance of 
the constructive laws which wisdom has 
always held inviolable throughout the 
historic past. 

We do not feel adequate to an exercise 
of the faculty of prescience sufficient to 
state in emphatic detail the future of our 
common country. We know it is in its 
infancy, toddling in its first steps. We 
feel sure its fulfilled life will be distine- 
tive. Life in America can never be just 
what it is anywhere else. As the indi- 
vidual man is endowed with a person and 
features that are uncopied in the form of 
any one else, so this nation will have a 
constitution and executive policy unlike 
that obtaining in any other political 
realm. The distinctive life of our Amer- 
ican nation will be unitary in expression. 
Potentially, it is so now. The Ameri- 
can citizen cannot now go abroad with- 
out betraying his nationality by his dis- 
tinctive personal bearing and address. 
It only remains for the American people 
to actualize their unified identity in the 
deeper consciousness of their souls, to 
make it a bond of permanent social 
unanimity. But the unity of our nation 
will be composite in character. Human 
nature cannot do less than material— 
assume an organic form. While our 
American system will leave out nothing 
coming within the legitimate circle of its 
influences, it will embody all in a strue- 
ture of harmonic national proportions. 
Its strength will make every man ac- 
knowledge his obligations to society, its 
judgment will make men forbear their 
abuse of its royal privileges, and its wis- 
dom will effectually dispossess its sub- 
jects of presumption and folly in the as- 
sertion of their individual moral and in- 
tellectual aspirations. 
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One law, among all wondrous laws, 
For us the great Creator made, 

Linked closely with effect and cause; 
Bold contrast—light and shade. 


Deep in its mystical reserve 
Explores the artist, wrapt in strange 
Excitement, as with trembling nerve 
The brush is working change. 


Deeper, and with a ruling touch, 
Sublime in each conception, paints 
Dame Nature, rearing contrasts, such 

As harmonize with saints. 


Extending on to ev’ry soul, 

By it God speaks: ** Drink ye who thirst.’’ 
While onward pressing to the goal— 

‘** The last shall enter first.” 


Emerging from the deepening night 
Into the brightness of mid-day, 
To that vain-longing, clouded sight, 

Intense would glow each ray. 


Crusts to the famishing beggar-child 
As sweetmeats to the favored are; 

To sharpened taste unreconciled, 
Those sweets, how sweeter far! 


We, who could always lightly trip 
O’er the bright greensward of our youth, 
Guessed not our crippled mate could sip 
Joys greater ; yet ‘twas truth. 


So martyrs in life’s tangled way, 
Deep sunk in secret darkness, will 
With eyes re-opened in that day 
See beauties greater still! 
—Boreas. 
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‘“* NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN AT BUNKER HILL AND BENNINGTON.” 





BY HON. 8S. T. WORCESTER. 


The opinion widely prevails in this 
State that no history of some of the ear- 
lier and more important battles of the 
Revolution, yet written, does full justice 
to the New Hampshire troops engaged 
inthem. Emphatic expression is given 
to this sentimentin an interesting paper 
contributed by Prof. E. D. Sanborn to 
the November number of the Granite 
Monthly, with the above caption. 

In that paper, Prof. S., with unqnes- 
tioned truth says: ** That at Bunker Hill 
the New Hampshire regiments under the 
command of John Stark and James Reed 
were among the best fighters in the bat- 
tle.’ Again, after stating that at the 
commencement of the action, Prescott’s 
men had been diminished to seven or 
eight hundred, Prof. S. further says that 
the historian ‘** Bancroft concludes that 
not more than 1500 men participated in 
the fight, and if so, a majority must have 
been from New Hampshire.” 

It is not proposed in this article to say 
anything of the proportion those two 
New Hampshire regiments bore to the 
whole number of American troops engag- 
ed in that battle; but it would be a nat- 
ural, not to say a necessary inference 
from the paper of Pof. S., that the only 
New Hampshire soldiers known or sup- 
posed to have participated in it were 
those two regiments commanded by Cols. 
Reed and Stark. But there still exists 
an abundance of the best evidence that 
-such was not the fact. An inspection of 
the original company Rolls of Col. Pres- 
cott’s own regiment, still preserved in 
the office of the Massachusetts Secretary 
of State at Boston, will show that one 
full company ot his regiment were New 
Hampshire soldiers from the town of Hol- 
lis, and also that there were four other 
Hollis soldiers in the company of Capt. 
Moor in the same regiment. Besides 


these men from Hollis, it isshown by the 





same original Rolls that in other compa- 
nies in this regiment there were seventeen 
men from Londonderry, eleven from Mer- 
rimack, siz from Raby (now Brookline), 
and others from other New Hampshire 
towns, making in all not less than one 
hundred, or more, New Hampshire sol- 
diers. As the article of Prof. S. is whol- 
ly silent in respect to these New Hamp- 
shire soldiers in this regiment, and as no 
known history of this State or of the bat- 
tle gives New Hampshire. or the towns 
above named credit for them, it may be 
a pertinent supplement to that article of 
Prof. S. to tell briefly the story at least 
of that portion of these New Hampshire 
men who went from the town of Hollis. 

Hollis (spelled Holles in the town char- 
ter, and all the early town records), was 
on the south line of New Hampshire, 
about forty-five miles N. W. of Boston, 
and twenty-three from Concord, Mass., 
as the roads were in 1775. By the Prov- 
ince Census, taken in September of that 
year, it then contained 1255 inhabitants, 
being next to Amherst the most popu- 
lous town in Hillsborough county. 

Late at night of the 18th of April, the 
detachment of British troops under the 
command of Lt. Col. Smith, crussed over 
from Boston Common to East Cambridge 
on their march to Lexington and Con- 
cord. The alarm of this expedition, as 
is well known, was at once spread 
throngh the country by mounted messen- 
gers. According to a well established 
tradition, the news of it was brought to 
Hollis early in the morning of the 19th, 
by Dea. John Boynton, who lived in the 
South part of the town, near the Prov- 
ince line, and was a member of the Hol- 
lis **Committee of Observation”’—who 
came riding through the town at the top 
of his horse’s speed, calling out to bis 
townsmen, as he passed, ** The Red Coats 
are coming and killing ourmen?!” Riding 





at full speed and out of breath (as the 
tradition is), Dea. B. announced his mes- 
sage at the door of Capt. W., another 
member of the same Committee, living 
near the middle of the town, who had 
just risen from an early breakfast, and 
was then standing at his looking-glass, 
with his face well lathered and in the act 
of shaving. Capt. W., without stopping 
to finish his work, with his face still 
whitened for the razor, at once dropped 
that instrument, hurried to his stable, 
mounted his horse, andin that plight 
aided in spreading the alarm. Other 
mounted messengers were soon despatch- 
ed to other parts of the town, and in the 
afternoon of the same day ninety-two 
minute men were rallied and met on the 
Hollis Common, each with his comple- 
ment of bullets, powder-horn, and one 
pound of powder supplied from the 
town's stock. 

Among the incidents of the same day 
a story is told of five brothers of the 
name of Nevins, then living in the North 
part of the town, all of whom were af- 
terwards in the army, which well illus- 
trates the spirit and promptness with 
which these minute men met this alarm. 
On the morning of the 19th three of these 
brothers were at work with their crow- 
bars, digging stone for a wall, at a short 
distance from their home. As the mes- 
senger came in sight, they had just par- 
tially raised from its bed a large flat 
stone ina farm road-way. Seeing the 
hoyseman spurring towards them at full 
speed, one of the brothers put a small 
boulder under the larger stone to keep it 
at the height to which it had been raised, 
and all stopped to listen to the message. 
Having heard it. leaving the stone just 
as it was in the road-way, with the little 
boulder to support it, they all hastened 
to the house, and each of them with his 
gun and equipments at once hurried 
away to join their company on the Hollis 
Common. One of the brothers was af- 
terwards killed at Bunker Hill; another, 
the next year, lost his life in the service 
in New York. Asa family memento of 
this incident this large stone, with the 
small one supporting it, was permitted 
to remain for more than seventy-five 
years in the position the brothers had 
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left iton the morning of the 19th of 
April. 

These minute men, having made choice 
of Reuben Dow as their Captain, John 
Goss Lieutenant, and John Cumings 
Ensign, on the evening of that day, or 
before day-break the next morning were 
on their march from Hollis to Cambridge. 
An original muster roll of this company, 
preserved by Capt. Dow. is now among 
the Revolutionary documents of Hollis, 
and a copy of it, showing the names of 
its officers and ninety-two members, with 
the date of their enlistment, time of ser- 
vice, daily wages, pay for travel, and the 
amount paid each of them by the town, 
may be found in the New England His- 
torical.and Gen. Register for 1873, pp. 
332, 333. Thirty-nine of the privates of 
this company, after an absence of from 
six to twelve days, returned home. The 
residue, with but few if any exceptions, 
remained at Cambridge and enlisted in 
other companies for eight months. A 
large majority of those men who stayed 
at Cambridge enlisted in a new company 
commanded by the same commissioned 
officers chosen at Hollis, and were after- 

yards mustered into the Massachusetts 
regiment of Col. Prescott. This new 
company, commanded by Capt. Dow, in- 
cluding officers, consistel of jifty-nine 
men, that number making a full company 
under the Massachusetts act for enlist- 
ment. That the whole fifty-nine were 
from Hollis is shown by the Return Mus- 
ter Roll of the company, dated October 
6. 1775, exhibiting the names of the liv- 
ing, wounded and dead, now to be found 
with the muster rolls of Col. Prescott’s 
regiment in Boston, and this was the only 
company of the regiment in which all 
the men were from the same town. Be- 
sides the company of Capt. Dow, and 
the four Hollis soldiers in the company 
of Capt. Moor, nine others from Hollis 
enlisted in a company commanded by 
Capt. Archaleus Towne of Amherst, af- 
terwards mustered into a Massachusetts 
regiment under Col. Hutchinson, and 
eight others inthe company of Capt. Levi 
Spalding of Nottingham West (now 
Hudson) inthe New Hampshire regiment 
of Col. Reed. These numbers added 
make eighty eight months men enlisted 














from Hollis, at Cambridge, of whom sev- 


enty-two were in 
ments. 

Capt. Dow’s company, with the other 
companies of Col. Prescott’s regiment. 
marched on to the battle ground in 
Charlestown, on the night of the 16th of 
June, aided in the night work of build- 
ing the redoubt, and in its defence the 
next day. From an original descriptive 
list of this company, still among the 
Hollis documents, exhibiting the ages of 
the men and also their height and com- 
plexion, it appears that Peter Cumings, 
ason of the Ensign, and the youngest 
member, was of the age of thirteen years, 
and that the oldest, Jonathan Powers, 
was sixty. Noah Worcester. Jr., the 
fifer of the company, and Major fifer at 
Bennington, the youngest next to Cum- 
ings, was sixteen. He was the son of 
Capt. Noah Worcester, and many years 
after was known as Noah Worcester, 
D.D., whose monument now stands in 
the Cemetery at Mt. Auburn, Mass.. with 
the following inscription: 

**TO NOAH WORCESTER, D.D.” 

‘** Erected by his Friends in commem- 
oration of his zeal and labors in the cause 
of Peace and of the consistency of his 
character asa Christian Philanthropist 
and Divine.” ‘* Speaking the truth in 
love.” 

The following terse and touching rec- 


Massachusetts regi- 


ord of the Orderly Sergeant. copied ver-— 


batim from the foot of the Return Roll 
of the company, now in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Boston. tells the 
sad tale of the company’s dead: 

“* These are the Names of the Dead.” 


Sergt. Nathan Blood, Hollis, died June 17. 
Phineas Nevins, Hollis, died June 17. 
Thomas Wheat, Hollis, died June 17. 
Peter Poor, Hollis, died June 17. 
Caleb Eastman, Hollis, died June 19. 
Isaac Hobart, Hollis, died June 17. 
Jacob Boynton, Hollis, died June 17, 
These two Dred by Sickness. 
James Fisk, Hollis, died May 29, 
Jeremiah Shattuck, Hollis, died May 29. 


{Signed] JOSHUA BOYNTON, Orderly Sergt.” 

Besides the six Hollis soldiers above 
named. killed on the 17th of June at Bun- 
ker Hill, Thomas Colburn and Ebenezer 
Youngman, two of the minute men who 
left Hollis on the 19th of April, and en- 
listed in the company of Capt. Moor, 
were also killed in the battle, making 
eight in all; a loss in killed, as is beliey- 
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ed, greater than that sustained by any 
other town in Massachusetts or New 
Hampshire. Six of Captain Dow’s com- 
pany were also wounded in the fight, in- 
cluding the Captain himself. who was af- 
terwards a cripple and pensioner for life. 

It appears from Frothingham’s Siege 
of Boston (p. 192) that the whole loss in 
killed in Col. Prescott’s regiment, was 
forty-two, and twenty-eight wounded. 
Of those numbers nearly one-fifth of the 
killed. and more than that proportion of 
the wounded were Hollis soldiers. 

Col. Stark. in his letter to Matthew 
Thornton, written two days after the 
battle. says that the loss of his own regi- 
ment in killed and missing was fifteen— 
the killed and missing in Col. Reed’s he 
states as four. (N. H. Collections, p. 
145.) It appears from the above statis- 
tics that the loss of Hollis in killed at 
Bunker Hill was fully equal to two-fifths 
of both the killed and missing of the two 
New Hampshire regiments. 

It is now impossible to learn with cer- 
tainty how many of Capt. Dow's compa- 
ny were present in the action. But it is 
shown by a return of the losses of the 
men made after the battle, exhibiting the 
articles lost and their value, now in the 
possession of the writer, that twenty- 
eight of them, not reckoning the killed 
or commissioned officers, lost more or 
less of their equipments. From this re- 
turn it appears that twenty-five of the 
men lost their knapsacks, nine of them 
their guns, two their bayonets, three 
their cartridge boxes and one his sword. 
It may not be impertinent to state in this 
connection, that the eight Hollis soldiers 
in Captain Spalding’s company, in Col. 
Reed’s New Hampshire regiment, were 
all present at the battle, as it is shown by 
a like return of losses made afterwards 
that each of the eight lost some portion 
of his equipments. See N. H. Prov. Pa- 
pers, vol. VII.. p 591. 

At this late day it is difficult to ascer- 
tain with certainty all the reasons that 
may have influenced so many of the Hol- 
lis soldiers to enlist in the regiment of 
Col. Prescott. But the following well 
known facts undoubtedly had their in- 
fluence. 

Col. Prescott at the time lived very 
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near the North line of Pepperell, Mass., 
adjoining Hollis, a large part of his farm, 
(still the country seat of his descend- 
ants), being in Hollis. Both Capt. Dow 
and Lieut. Goss, of the Hollis company, 
lived inthe South part of Hollis, and 
were the neighbors, and may well be 
supposed to have been the personal 
friends of Col. Prescott. Another rea- 
son that would naturally have much 
weight with the private soldiers of the 
company, was the fact that a very large 
part of the early settlers of Hollis were 
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from Billerica, Chelmsford, Littleton, 
Groton and Pepperell, and other towns 
in Middlesex county, in which most of 
the companies in Col. Prescott’s regi- 
ment were raised. It may be added to 
these motives that Col. John Hale, one 
of the leading and most active friends of 
the Revolution in Hollis, and at the time 
the Colonel of the regiment of militia to 
which the Hollis soldiers belonged, was 
brother-in-law of Col. Prescott, Abigail 
Hale, a sister of Col. H., having become 
the wife of Col. Prescott. 
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BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN. 


American literature is most prolific in 
newspapers and school books. The best 
minds in the country have labored in both 
these departments, for two potent rea- 
sons: such works are popular. and they 
pay well. Foreigners regard this condi- 
tion of things as proof of the general ed- 
ucation of the people and of the superfi- 
cial character of their knowledge. The 
many read; the few think. There isa 
general desire for information, but no 
deep love of learning. Knowledge is 
more widely diffused, but scholarship is 
less profound than in the old world. 
What we gain in surface we lose in 
depth. The political press stimulates, 
fires and almost maddens the public 
mind; but it tails to elevate, expand and 
instruct. It tells wonderfully in molding 
public opinion, but it does not tell the 
truth. It requires months to sift a popu- 
lar rumor before it can be pronounced re- 
liable. It may be doubted whether, dur- 
ing the war, with all the aid of steam and 
electricity, the people of New England 
ascertained the exact results of a battle 
in the South so soon as our fathers did, 
in Revolutionary times, when a dispatch 
was carried from the commander-in- 
chief by a single courier on horseback. 
Unwelcome intelligence is always soften- 


ed or suppressed by a partisan press, 
and if our public journals were simply 
vehicles of political opinions they would 
scarcely deserve the patronage they re- 
ceive. Every newspaper contains much 
valuable matter of a literary, moral and 
religious character. Such compositions 
give to the press its power to please and 
instruet, and thus to educate the common 
mind. By such agencies the American 
people have become the best informed, 
though by no means the. most learned, 
people in the world. In general informa- 
tion, in extemporaneous tact and practi- 
cal skill, the Yankee has no peer; but in 
thorough discipline, in exact knowledge 
and artistic culture, the French and Ger- 
mans surpass the New Englander. 

But the present is emphatically an age 
of text-books. ‘The press fills the land 
with the multitudinous products of busy 
minds, in the shape of grammars, arith- 
metics, readers, geographies. charts, 
maps, keys and interpretations to relieve 
weak minds of the **insupportable fa- 
tigue of thought,” and make the arcana 
of science intelligible to the meanest and 
feeblest capacity. Well may we address 
most assemblies of teachers as Paul did 
the Corinthians who coveted novelties in 
religion; ‘* How is it, brethren? when ye 




















come together every one of you hath a 
psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue. 
hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. 
Let all things be done unto edifying.” 
The world’s teachers in past ages were 
educated without helps, except from the 
living voice. The Greeks and Romans 
were well trained by reading. studying 
and criticising their own standard au- 
thors. The writing of themes and pub- 
lic declamations daily constituted the 
chief mental training of Greek and Ro- 
man statesmen, orators, historians, poets 
and philosophers. far as 
they cultivated it, was taught by prob- 
lems, theorems, Cictation and lectures. 
Libraries were few, text-books rare, and 
tutorial helps unknown. In the dark 
ages, Latin and Greek authors were the 
chief objects of study. In logic. rhetoric 
and metaphysics, Aristotle has been the 
great educator of all the generations of 
scholars that have lived since his day. 
His works gave birth to the scholastic 
philosophy and to modern dialectics. 

The text-books that existed prior to 
the seventeenth century were chiefly 
grammars and lexicons for the study of 
the learned tongues, and commentaries 
ou the ancient poets and philosophers. 
The physical sciences were almost un- 
known, and mathematics included only 
arithmetic and geometry. From the fifth 
to the fifteenth century, learning be- 
longed chiefly to the clergy. Schools 
and colleges were founded for their ben- 
efit. Between the Conquest, A. D. 1066, 
and the death of King John, one hundred 
and fifty years,five hundred and fifty-seven 
religious houses of ali kinds were estab- 
lished in England. This would be equiv- 
alent, in a population of perhaps two and 
a half millions, to the founding of several 
thousand colleges, in a similar period, 
with ten times the population and one 
hundred times as much wealth as they 
possessed. It must be remembered that 
these monasteries were all richly en- 
dowed. A single monastery has fed five 
hundred beggars daily for years. They 


Science, so 


owned large landed estates, with impos- 
ing and commodious buildings and libra- 
ries of respectable size, when a manu- 
script was worth as much as a small 
farm. 


The chief schools of the age were 
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connected with religious houses. A 
small number or secular schools existed, 
in large cities, for laymen. London had 
three in the reign of Henry II. The 
twelfth century is the age of new univer- 
sities. ‘These institutions first existed as 
schools or * studies” before they were 
incorporated as universities. The oldest 
are those of Bologua. Paris, Oxford and 
Cambridge. Oxford is said to have been 
founded by Alfred, because there existed 
In 1109, 
ge University was set up.in a 
barn, by three monks from Croyland. 
This private enterprise grew so rapidly 


a school in that city in his day. 
Cambrid 


that. in less than one century from its 
humble beginning. Peter of Blois, the 
‘From this little 
fountain, which hath swelled into a great 
river, we now behold the city of God 
made glad and all England rendered 
fruitful by many teachers and Doctors 
issuing from Cambridge after the like- 
ness of holy Paradise.”’ 

The studies of this period were em- 
braced in the celebrated trivium and 
quadrivium of the schools; the first com- 
prehenaing grammar, rhetoric and logic; 


historian, says of it: 


the second, music, arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy. studies 
constituted the whole curriculum of a 
liberal education. The mastery of these, 
by seven years of toil, made a man mas- 
ter of arts, and authorized him. with con- 
sent of the magnates, to set up a schola 
or studium of his own and become a 
learned Doctor in the liberal arts. The 
process of instruction was principally by 
dictation and lectures en the part of the 
teachers, and by themes and discussions 
on the part of the pupils. The historian 
informs us that in a very few years after 
the opening of a school in Cambridge the 
number of scholars had increased so 
much that there was no barn, house or 
church capable of containing them. Con- 
sequently they divided their flock and 
met in different parts of the town where 
they could find temporary accommoda- 
tions. ‘* Brother Odoread grammar. ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Priscian, to the 


These seven 


younger students in the morning At 
one o’block brother Terricius, a most 


acute sophist, read the logic of Aristotle 
to those who were more advanced. At 
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three o’clock brother William read lec- 
tures on Tully’s Rhetoric and Quintil- 
ian’s Institutes. But Master Gislebert, be- 
ing ignorant of English, but very expert 
in Latin and French, preached to the peo- 
ple on Sundays and holidays.” Think 
of the absurdity of attempting to en- 
lighten the illiterate men of that age by 
Latin homilies. The painted windows, 
pictures, statues, and the miracles and 
moralities of the infant drama were all 
introduced to aid the people in under- 
standing the priest, who spoke in an un- 
known tongue. Often, when the dis- 
course was upon a parable or a portion 
of the sacred history of the Bible, a neo- 
phyte stood before the pulpit and held up 
a banner to the people on which the scene 
which was the text of the day was por- 
trayed, so that some gleams of knowl- 
edge might enter the eye when the ear 
was closed. 

Whata harvest for a modern book agent 
would Oxford of the thirteenth century 
present, where 30,000 students were con- 
gregated, and where there was neither 
horn-book nor primer, key nor chart, 
translation nor commentary on which 
these young men, thirsting for knowledge, 
could fasten their eager eyes! But without 
helps they became mentally great, for 
‘*there were giants in those days.” Be 
it remembered, also, that the founders of 
English literature and science, such men 
as Spenser and Shakespeare, Raleigh and 
Hooker, Bacon and Hobbes, Sidney and 
Milton, were educated by the study of 
classic authors, with very imperfect 
helps. The thoughts which they origi 
nated require dilution to make them pal- 
atable to a modern student. All these 
men presented the best models of pure, 
vigorous and elegant English, without a 
dictionary of the language they used and 
perfected. There existed in the Elizabe- 
than age some Latin and English, some 
Greek and Latin lexicons, but no com- 
plete vocabulary of the English tongue. 
Some attempts were made, from time to 
time, to define the ‘‘hard words” and 
explain technical terms in English; but 
the majority of English terms remained 
without explanation till Bailey’s Com- 
prehensive Dictionary appeared, about 
the year 1720. Prior to the publication 
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of Johnson’s great work, in 1755, about 
sixty lexicons of all languages studied in 
England had appeared ; but few of these 
attempted to define common English 


words. ‘The object of the first lexi- 
ogriphal labor in England was to 
facilitate the study ofthe Latin lan- 


guage; afterwards, that of the Greek, 
and also of foreign modern languag- 
es, and it was in these bi-lingual dic- 
tionaries that the common English 
words were first collected.”” The great 
excellency of Johnson’s Dictionary was 
the historical illustrations of the lan- 
guage which he furnished by quoting, 
from the best English authors, passages 
to show how every important word in 
the language was used. He thus made 
his dictionary a store-house of the best 
thoughts of standard writers and a very 
readable and instructive book apart from 
its definitions. Since the publication of 
Johnson's Dietionary more than one hun- 
dred English dictionaries have appeared, 
and nearly two hundred others, which 
are styled glossaries, encyclopedias, pro- 
fessional, technical and artistic dictiona- 
ries. During the same period other text- 
books have multiplied in a similar ra- 
tio. The Germans have investigated and 
copiously illustrated every department 
of archeology. The classics have re- 
ceived special attention. Every author 
of antiquity, every chapter, sentence, 
word and letter of every author, has been 
carefully examined, criticised and ex- 
plained. We have lexicons which give 
the history of every word in the lan- 
guage, illustrated by quotations from 
successive authors who lived through 
the entire period in which the language 
was used in composition. We have 
grammars explaining every anomaly, 
exception and deviation from the best 
usage, with philosophical analyses of 
every particle, including its etymology, 
distinctive meaning, and both its regular 
and exceptional use during the whole 
history of the language. An entire vol- 
ume has been written upon a single Greek 
particle, and its contents have been quite 
well mastered by English students who 
could not give the etymology of a single 
particle of their native tongue, and who 
would not dare to affirm that our con- 
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nectives had any meaning at all. They 
are generally regarded as mere insiguifi- 
cant hooks and bands, which use has em- 
ployed to unite the significant parts of 
speech. With all this apparatus for the 
study of the classics, it may be doubted 
whether they are, to-day, so thoroughly 
mastered as instruments of thought and 
speech as they were two centuries ago. 
When scholars learned the Greek and 
Latin from extensive reading and com- 
parison of aucient authors, they were 
enabled to think, write and speak in them 
as well asin the tongues in which they 
were born. The languages are not now 
studied fur the same purposes as former- 
ly. ‘They used to be the only media of 
communication learned men, 
hence they were compelled to learn to 
speak and write them with facility. Now 
they are studied for discipline, for infor- 


among 


mation, as models in grammar and rhet- 
oric, as a grand thesaurus of philology, 
etymology and scientific nomenclature. 
Webster's Dictionary contains 114,000 
words; yet the scientific terms alone de- 
rived from the Greek and Latin, all told, 
would probably amount to double this 
number. Numerous helps are often an 
encumbrance to the learner; as too heavy 
armor impedes the warrior. 
unfavorable to originality. 

Martin Luther made his address before 
the diet of Worms first in German; but 
the Emperor preferring to hear it in 
Latin, when exhausted by his long speech 
before this august body, he was required 
to repeat it in Latin. After a moment's 
breathing time he began again and re- 
peated his address in Latin with undi- 
minished power. It may be doubted 
whether the man now lives who could, 
extemporaneously, perform such a task. 
Yet our helps for the study of all lan- 
guages, living and dead, have, since his 
day, increased a hundred fold. 

We have too many introductory books. 
When an author makes one successful 
effort in text-book venture, he feels bound 
to make a score. Dr. Anthon madeat least 
forty. Only one grammar should ever 
be used in learning any language. The 
declension and paradigms, the rules and 
exceptions of the language should all be 
learned from one book. ‘There is great 


They are 
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advantage in associating the facts and 
principles with the pages where they are 
recorded. ‘hey are then easily found 
when needed for use. ‘The grammar 
first put into the learner’s hand should 
accompany him through the college and 
seminary. A single preparatory reader, 
adapted to the grammar in use, is all that 
any pupil needs to introduce him to the 
classic authors themselves. It would be 
better to have but one lexicon, and thus, 
very early in the course, learn to select 
the right meaning for each particular 
In this there is great utility 
in point of accuracy and thoroughness. 
Forty years ago, one text-book in any 
departwnent of education was deemed suf- 
ficient. 


sentence. 


Now a boy does not use any one 
book long enough to know its contents 
so as to find what he needs by the power 
of association. No author is content to 
publish a single school book of any kind, 
at the present day. 
now : 


They come in series 
and in the modern * battle of the 
books the warriors march no longer in 


single file, but move in companies, regi- 
ments and battalions. ‘Single misfor- 
tunes,” said an Irish priest, “seldom come 
unattended.” Our books are mostly 
‘** progressive.” showing the unparalleled 
march of intellect in our day; in fact, 
it has, in some schools, marched out of 
sight. Precisely at the time when the 
price of books is double what it used to 
be, and when purchasers have not one- 
half as much money as they once had, 
the number of text-books has increased 
ten fold. I have seen an advertisement 
of Robinson's complete mathematical 
series. amounting to twenty-one volumes. 
Here are more books than most farmers 
and mechanics ever own. In my boy- 
hood it was rare te find intelligent labor- 
ers who owned that number of books. 
One arithmetic then sufficed to make 
good accountants. One book then made 
good arithmeticians, and no keys were 
used. Now, no arithmetic that has any 
difficult problems to be solved is pub- 
lished without a key. How absurd is it 
for an author to scour the world for 
**hard sums,” as they are called, and 
then work them all himself and offer the 
solutions, for a consideration, to the 
young aspirant for mathematical prizes! 
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Iremember working, with another boy, 
through many long winter evenings, by 
fire-light, bn the ‘hard sums” in Walsh's 
arithmetic, because our teacher, who 
could not or would not work them, made 
us believe that we were “right smart at 
figures,” and that it would be infinitely 
to our credit to have it said at the exam- 
ination that we worked every problem 
without the teacher's aid. We made our 
own keys. We not only solved every 
problem but wrote it out neatly and ele- 
gantly in a manuscript prepared for the 
purpose. This is the only true method 
of success. 

“* He who depends on his own wind and limbs 
Needs neither cork nor bladder when he swims.” 
Who needs a key to common arithmetic? 
If any, speak, for him have I offended. 
If the poor blind guide who affects to 
keep school, and does not teach it, can 
not solve such problems as are necessary 
to fit men for ordinary business, there 
are always found bright boys in every 
school who can do the work for him. 

In the same advertising pamphlet be- 
fore quoted I find nine readers. consti- 
tuting **Sargent’s Series of Readers.” 
If but one series existed, we might be 
content to bear the burden with uncom- 
plaining patience, but the number of 
these series is legion, and like Greeks 
and Trojans they maintain aten years 
war with one another. The very recom- 
mendations which urge their respective 
claims would make a respectable library. 
Every series contains five or six volumes. 
Thirty years ago one reader and one 
spelling book satisfied the wants of com- 
mon schools, high schools and academies. 
Murray’s English Reader with Webster’s 
Spelling Book were the only reading 
books I ever used in the town school and 
academy. When I became a teacher, 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader was general- 
ly substituted for Murray’s. These were 
excellent books, and they have never 
been surpassed in the excellence of their 
selections. When once read, they were 
read again, till most of the finest pas- 
sages from the old English authors were 
learned by heart. The educational pow- 
er of such books cannot be over-estimat- 
ed. They furnish the current maxiins 
and apt quotations of practical life. 
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Now, as soon as the stories, dialogues, 
humorous narratives and political ora- 
tions, which crowd the pages of modern 
text-books, have been once read, the pru- 
rient fancy of the learner, like Oliver 
‘Twist, asks for more, and a second read- 
er is furnished. ‘The great objection to 
one book is that they have read it till 
they are weary of it; and yet not one pu- 
pil who uses the book can read with the 
best expression and emphasis one single 
piece of the selections, or give the rhetor- 
ical rules fur emphasis, cadenc®, accent, 
pitch and melody of a single paragraph. 
Elocutionists, who astonish the unsophis- 
ticated with their oratorical skill, prac- 
tice upon one piece for months, possibly 
for years, before they venture to read it 
in public for criticism. Repetition is the 
law of success in teaching any art or sci- 
ence. 

The great defect in our diversified cul- 
ture is the want of certain information. 
We know a little of many things, but 
have not much definite knowledge of any- 
thing. It isin vain for pupil or teacher 
to exclaim: ‘I know, but can’t tell.” 
No such mental condition is possible. If 
aman knows, he can tell. Clear concep- 
tions are not, like farewell emotions, too 
deep for utterance. Hence, it is better 
to master the first book before we pass 
to the second; for it isas true of the 
kingdom of knowledge as of the kingdom 
of grace: ** Whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abund- 
ance.”’ Books are now changed so often 
as to tax the memory of the pupil to tell 
what subjects he has studied or where he 
first heard of them; and they tax the 
purse of the parent still more to pay for 
them. How are the poor to be furnished 
with books? Where the books used in 
town schools are multiplied by tens and 
scores. people of limited means cannot 
snpply large families with the mental 
food required without abridging their 
material food. Greenleaf’s popular se- 
sies of mathematics numbers ten vol- 
umes. Inteaching arithmetic two only 
are needed; all beyond this is 4 mental 
and pecuniary encumbrance. With Col- 
burn’s Intellectual Arithmetic and some 
good manual of written arithmetic thor- 
oughly studied and understood. any 

















bright boy mav become the nation’s 


champion in figures. One algebra and 
one geometry are sufficient tor all the 
wants of all the inventors, designers. en- 
gineers and architects inthe world while 
under tutors and governors. When thus 
educated, they can pursue the higher 
mathematics without ateacher. Gram- 
mars, geographies and philosophies for 
infant minds, are all comparatively 
worthless; for children should be con- 
fined to the elementary branches of learn- 
ing, reading, spelling, writing and arith- 
metic, till they have sufficient mental 
maturity tounderstand any well prepared 
treatise on those higher subjects. ‘Then 
one book in either of those departments 
willsupply all their reasonable wants. 
The ornamental branches. as well as 
the useful, like Tarpeia, are overwhelmed 
by their treasures. Book-makers, like 
Neptune of old, if they cannot govern 
Attica, seem determined to flood it. A 
new French grammar, reader, phrase- 
book and text-book, crowded with ques- 
tions, notes and explanations, come to 
us every year. possibly every month. A 
young lady who has practiced music for 
five or six years, under different teach- 
ers, will have about half a cord of sheet 
music to be stored with other worthless 
lumber in the attic. The hymn-books 
and choir-books for divine service are 
counted by scores, and each denomina- 
tion has its own divine songs and sacred 
music; and these become obsolete in a 
few years. The laws of the material uni- 
verse all tend to unity; the world of mind 
is developed in infinite diversity. 
Sabbath schools, too, have felt the 
pressure of book-makers, who, even in 
this department ot sacred labor, are as 
manifestly moved to write by * needi- 
ness, greediness and vain-glory” as the 
veriest political scribbler of the hour. 
The Bible is over-loaded with annota- 
tions, commentaries, question-books and 
paraphrases. ‘The books provided for 
Sabbath reading are chiefly tales, stories 
and biographies of consumptive children 
of precocious piety. Menzel, in his his- 


tory of German literature, thus speaks of 
such Christian essays prepared for young 
ladies: ‘*'These sentimental people think 
that because they have young girls in 
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view. towards whom one should always 
be polite and tender, God's word, too, 
must be spoiled by softening down, dilut- 
ing and sweetening itforthem. Thelan- 
guage of the Bible seems to them alto- 
gether too rude and unmannerly, and so 
they extract from it, as from the power- 
ful forest plants, a little drop of esseuce 
only. mingle it with sugar, put it up in 
fine post paper. with a neat device, and 
give it to the dear little babes of grace to 
swallow, asa godly sugar-plum.” 
Indeed, our popular literature upon all 
subjects. sacred and profane, is assum- 
ing the form of narrative, and finds ex- 
pression in stories, novels and romances. 
It is. therefore, rather superficial, en- 
tertaining and attractive, than pro- 
found. analytic and didactic. If a 
man were to read stories till he reached 
the age of Methuselah, he would not 
probably grow wiser or better. Novels 
do not make thinkers, inventors, discov- 
erers or Neither do the 
miscalled helps of the school-room make 
able reasoners, wise counsellors and elo- 
quent orators. “Whoever helps a boy to 
do what he can accomplish by the indus- 
trious use of his own unaided powers, 
does him an irreparable injury. It is the 
business of the teacher to awaken curi- 
osity, excite enthusiasm, stimulate indus- 
try and, by judicious suggestions, enable 
the student to achieve his own victories. 


benefactors. 


The three great ends of education, disci- 
pline. information aud expression, are se- 
cured by the hard study, careful reading 
and frequent speaking of the student 
himself. By application he acquires 
mental strength, by reading, intellectual 
stores, by speaking, oratorical skill. A 
good teacher may render invaluable as- 
sistance to his pupil by showing him how 
to think, how to learn and how to speak. 
But toil is the price every learner must 
pay for discipline, knowledge and utter- 
ance. A good book greatly aids the 
But if the 
edge of the tool be blunt. he must put 
forth the more strength; und, by that 
very process, become a more vigorous 
mental athlete. A book, like a key or 
copious commentary, that makes every- 
thing plain tothe meanest capacity, is 
the meanest kind of a book. It degrades 


teacher in his arduous labors. 
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the teacher and demoralizes the pupil. 
It discourages industry and promotes in- 
dolence. Innovation is not necessarily 
improvement. New processes of teach- 
ing are not always royal roads to learn- 
ing. New books are not, as a matter of 
course, true books. In many instances 
they are lsss valuable than the old. We 
boast of our freedom of thought and ac- 
tion, and yet much of our intellectual 
labor is performed by self-constituted 
agents. Candidates for office make our 
political creeds; bankers and brokers 
regulate our finance ; speculators control 
our markets; neighborhood gossips su- 
pervise our domestic affairs; and last, 
though not least, booksellers determine 
what school books and how 
shall use. 
they furnish six; where we need only 
two, they furnish twelve, and, by the 
arts of the trade, constrain us to buy 
them. The number of text-books, like 
the king’s prerogative in Revolntionary 
times, has increased. is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. We, like our 
fathers, are taxed without representation. 
We have no delegates in the councils of 
the Sanhedrim that decrees the issue of 
the books we must buy. Itis high time 
for parents to assert their inalienable 
rights and contend manfully for life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of knowledge. Not 
a study pursued in our common schools 
can be named that has not at least twen- 
ty authors competing for the public pat- 
ronage ; and there is not one of these au- 
thors who has not a large intellectual 
progeny, and if you adopt one of the 
children the whole family will come and 
settle with you. From these rival claim- 


many we 
Where we need only one, 
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ants for popular favor it matters little 
which you choose, for they are all com- 
pilers, and the text which an old divine 
advised his young disciple to prefix to 
his new sermon would answer as a motto 
for themall: ‘* Alas! master; for it was 
borrowed.” One series of text-books in 
reading, arithmetic or grammar is about 
as good as another; sometimes a little 
better; but as they are all derived from 
the same sources, when one is in use it is 
not wise to exchange it for another. 
Good teachers and industrious scholars 
will succeed with any one of them; and 
the positive excellence of any one of 
them is far less than the noisy puffers 
would have us believe. 

But if there is no end to the making of 
books, there is an end to writing about 
them, and an end tothe patience of read- 
ers; and, having written enough to call 
forth the sympathy of those who buy 
and the hostility of those who sell, I will, 
here and now, put a period to my desul- 
tory criticisms upon authors and books, 
and leave economy and cupidity to de- 
cide the controversy upon other fields. I 
will close with the poetic advice of 
Charles Matthews : 


** Now, to sum up the whole 
Of this long rigmarole, 
It’s wise to give each man his station; 
It’s really absurd 
To treat all as one herd, 
And drive all by the same education, 


Try and humor the bent 
With which each man is sent 
Duly stamped at the hour of his birth, 
And assist the poor creature 
To better his nature 
And act well his part upon earth.” 





A FANCY. 


Long years ago the lily was red as any rose that blows; 

The rose was pure and pale as if she slept in Arctic snows. 

A gay young zephyr kissed, one day, the trembling rose ; 

Redly she blushed with pride, and straightway grew a queenly flower; 

But the poor lily, with her broken heart, has been a nun from that sad hour. 





—Lucia Moses. 
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A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





BY EARL ANDERSON. 


CHAP. Il. 

A year and more has passed since 
Charles Bradley left his New Hampshire 
hillside home to win fame and honor and 
worldly wealth, as he fondly hoped, in 
the New England metropolis. During 
all this time the friends who have loved 
him so well have received no message 
from him in answer to all their anxious 
letters of inquiry as to his situation and 
success in life, save a single brief note to 
Nellie, assuring her of his devotion, but 
announcing his determination to write 
no more to any, not even her he loved so 
well, until he could tell of some sure 
progress toward the goal of his ambition ; 
so waiting, watching, hoping, the little 
family in the cottage on the hill have 
pursued the daily routine of labor and 
duty. 





It is midnight in Boston. The streets 
are dark, deserted and desolate. The 
lamps afford but a dull flickering light, 
and the air is filled with a sleety moisture 
which congeals on the pavement. Now 
and then a belated individual passes hur- 
riedly along, to home of comfort or abode 
of wretchedness—who shall say? * Bos- 
ton by gaslight’’ is far from being at- 
tractive now, however different at times 
the case may be. Yonder, across the 
street. a party of young men emerge 
from a drinking saloon, and separating 
with careless words, go their various 
ways. Let us follow him, who crossing 
near us, turns into a side street and 
walks leisurely on, as though commun- 
ing with his thoughts. His figure seems 
familiar, and as he passes a street lamp, 
we discern the well-known features of 
Charles Bradley. There is less elasticity 
in his step than on that bright August 
morning of the previous year when he 
took his last walk over the old farm, and 


a look of dejection is discernable upon 
his countenance. We follow him on- 
ward, turning from street to street, till 
finally he passes up a narrow alley. and, 
entesing a dingy-looking boarding-house 
ascends to the third story, where he en- 
ters a little room with bare floor and 
walls, and a single window, looking out 
upon no green fields and waving forests 
in summer, or snowy expanse of hill and 
vale in winter, such as greeted his wak- 
ing eyes each morn from the window of 
his room at the old homestead; but 
against a blank brick wall scarce a dozen 
feet away, across the little back court. 
Not a golden ray of sunlight in the morn- 
ing ora glimmer of stars at night finds en- 
trance totheroom. No breath of flowers 
or music of wild birds, wafted on the 
breeze, could ever greet the senses of its 
occupant. A narrow bed, a solitary 
chair, a cheap wash-stand anda small 
looking-glass, with the same trunk in 
which he had packed his earthly posses- 
sions on the morning of his departure 
from home, constitute the entire furnish- 
ing of Charles Bradley’s room. It is 
indeed a desolate retreat; and yet it is 
in just such close, bare, uncomfortable 
rooms as this, with just such cheerless 
surroundings, and none of the comforts 
of the happy though humble homes they 
have left upon the farms all over New 
England, that hundreds and thousands 
of our young men are quartered after 
their hard day’s toil in shop, or store, or 
market-place, or less desirable field of 
labor, if it so be that they have been for- 
tunate enough to find any honest em- 
ployment! What wonder that some of 
them, yielding to despondency and des- 
peration, wander into the dark and de- 
vious ways of crime and dishonor, and 
that many more, unable to resist the 
temptations that beset them, are led by 
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the allurements of vicious pleasure to 
spend their leisure hours inthe gilded 
haunts of impurity, leading no less sure- 
ly if not so directly, to the same deplora- 
ble result! 

** Fifteen months in Boston and noth- 
ing yet accomplished,” exclaims the 
young man, as. having lighted his little 
lamp and thrown off his hat and coat he 
drops listlessly upon the bed. ‘It is 
enough to make the bravest heart de- 
spair; and yet I must resist these tempta- 
tions orI ean never hope to succeed.” 
Then with a firmer tone he adds, ** I will 
break away frem these young men 
whose acquaintance I have made, pleas- 
ant astheircompany is. It is dangerous, 
Iknow. A few more nights like this and 
I shall be beyond recovery.” 

In these few words of soliloquy we 
have the key to Charles Bradley's expe- 
rience in Boston. Arriving in the city a 
total stranger, young and inexperienced, 
he soon found that instead of entering at 
at once on the high road to success his 
ambitious fancy had pictured,the most 
he could hope for for the time being. was 
to secure the opportunity of earning a 
bare subsistance; and this, indeed, was 
noeasy matter. Several days of fruit- 
less enguiry passed before he-found any- 
thing to do, and it was only when the 
smail fund of ready money which Mr. 
Watson had furnished him with when he 
left home was nearly exhausted, and he 
felt compelled to search in those direc- 
tions which his pride had previously 
kept him from exploring. Finally, and 
partially by accident, he fell in with a 
job teamster who wanted some assistance 
in loading and unloading goods which 
he was transporting from one of the de- 
pots to a large retail grocery store. It 
was a short job, hard work and small 
compensation, but better than nothing, 
and he had absolutely no alternative; he 
must do something at once, and he ac- 
cordingly went to work and did his best. 
In a day or two the work was done; but 
the teamster promised him the chance to 
assist whenever he needed help again, 
and hethus had occasional employment 
for two or three weeks, till he finally se- 
cured steady work at a grocery where he 
was engaged in putting up and deliver- 
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ing parcels, receiving therefor a weekly ' 
compensation but littke beyond the ? 
amount required for board at the cheer- 
less boarding-house where we now find 
him, and which has been his only home 
since the state of his rapidly lessening 
means compelled the selection of the 
cheapest attainable accommodations, 
There he has labored steadily and faith- 
fully, though constantly hoping and anx- 
iously looking for a more favorable situ- 
ation, but hoping and looking in vain, as 
it appears thus far. 

Of late he has become intimate with 
several young men of about his own age, 
employed in neighboring stores, and in- 
stead of going to his boarding-house 
when the long day’s work is ended, 
which is not till late in the evening, he 
has joined them in visiting cheap places 
of amusement and resorts of dissipation, 
where he has at times, although against 
his convictions of propriety, indulged in 
drinking, but never to excess; but to- 
night, as we have seen, he has realized 
his danger, and with the firm spirit, hap- 
pily not yet broken, fortified by that in- 
nate pride which often does more than 
all other influences to save young men 
from ruin, he has determined to break 
away from his associations before it is 
too late. 


A few weeks have passed since the 
night when we saw Charles Bradley. 
There has come no change in his situa- 
tion. It is the same constant round of 
arduous toil from early morn till late at 
night. * His employers are satisfied with 
his labors and know him to be honest and 
faithful, but they have no better situation 
to give, and will make no increase in his 
wages, for, as they claim, they can hire 
others equally industrious and service- 
able for the same, or even less. Indeed, 
hardly a day passes but they are be- 
sought more than once by intelligent ap- 
pearing young men from the country, 
who have been long seeking in vain for 
work inthe city, to give them employ- 
ment at just such wages as will pay for 
the cheapest meals and the poorest lodg- 
ing. With no chance for promotion or 
increase of wages where he is. and no 
prospect of more desirable or remunera- 

















tive employment elsewhere, Charles has 
determined to makea change. His pres- 
eut condition seems hopeless; he can be 
no worse off anywhere, and there is a 
possibility at least that he can do better 
in another place. But where shall he go. 
and how? 

He has thought much of the West, and 
many a time wished himself in Chicago. 
If he could only reach that great, grow- 
ing Western city, where there is somuch 
to do and where great fortunes are quick- 
ly made, it has seemed to him a hundred 
times that he could find almost any posi- 
tion he might desire, and that advance- 
ment and wealth would surely and rapid- 
ly follow. But all the money he had in 
the world, after paying his week's board 
and other necessary bills, would go but 
a little way toward purchasing even a 
second-class ticket toChicago. It would 
barely be sufficient to take him back to 
the old home in New Hampshire. Should 
he return, like the prodigal son, and re- 
sume his place inthe old home circle? 
They would all gladly welcome him 
there, he had no doubt, and he would be 
happy indeed to see them all again, espe- 
cially the bright-eyed, warm-hearted 
Nellie, whom he had not ceased to love, 
though he had sent her no missive of af- 
fection for so many long months. Once 
he was almost tempted to go back, and, 
surrendering his ambitious hopes. re- 
sume the old round of farm labor. Cer- 
tainly it was not the mere dread of 
* drudgery.” as he had once termed it, 
that prevented him from so doing, for he 
had already learned enough of the out- 
side world to realize that he could no- 
where walk on to success through paths 
of ease and pleasure. His pride came up 
in the way, and he could not vanquish it. 
He could not humiliate himself sufficient- 
ly to go home and admit his mistake and 
failure. A false pride we may term it, 
and yet it is the same obstacle which in 
thousands of cases has stood in the way 
of human happiness and _ prosperity. 
Few among us. indeed, there are who, 
at some time or other and perbaps very 
often, have not been influenced to a great- 
er or less extent by this same sentiment. 
Again the vision of his ambition came 
up before him, and he determined to con- 
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tinue its pursuit. 

To Chicago, then, he is resolved to go, 
but how to get there is a difficult ques- 
tion to solve. Some way he will accom- 
plish his purpose, even if he has to go on 
foot and earn his bread and lodging on 
the way by working at the farm-yards, 
or at any odd jobs he may secure. For- 
tune, however, favors him for once. 
Driving down a crowded street in the 
store wagon. on his way to deliver goods, 
a day or two later, he sees just ahead an 
old man who has missed his footing in 
crossing the street, and fallen to the pave- 
ment almost under the feet of a pair of 
horses attached to an omnibus, whose 
driver has not perceived the fallen man. 
Springing to the ground in an instant, 
Charles seizes and stops the horses and 
assists the old man to his feet. He is 
only slightly bruised, and is soon able to 
go on his way. which he insists upon do- 
ing. though Charles urges him in vain to 
accept his assistance. Thanking Charles 
warmly for his fortunate aid he asks his 
name, and, giving his card in return, in- 
vites him to call at the Tremont House, 
where he is stopping. that evening. 

* John Austin, Chicago, Ill.,°° was the 
address which appeared upon the card. 
All through the day Charles is thinking 
more of his adventure, of the old man he 
had assisted, and the city in which he 
lived. than of his wearisome labor, which, 
however, he performs with a lighter 
heart than for many months, for he hasa 
presentiment that some good fortune is 
in store for him. Through the good offi- 
ces of a fellow employe, who consented 
to do what was required of him for the 
balance of the evening. Charles was ena- 
bled to leave the store at a much earlier 
hour than usual, and having put himself 
in as presentable condition as the limits 
of his plain wardrobe ailowed, be was 
soon: nthe way tothe Tremont House. 
Entering the office. he presented the 
eard he had received and asked for him 
whose name it bore. A waiter was sent 
to conduct him to Mr. Austin’s room. 

fupping at the door,a cheerful voice 
bade him **come in,” and, entering, he 
was most cordially received by the old 
gentleman to whom he had so luckily 
been of service. Mr. Austin was about 
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seventy years of age, but with a slightly 
stooping figure, which gave him the ap- 
pearance of an older man to the casual 
observer. His benevolent countenance 
and cheerful voice were well calculated 
to inspire the confidence of all with 
whom he came in contact, and ina few 
moments Charles felt perfectly at ease in 
his presence, entering readily into con- 
versation, so that he had soon imparted 
all the essential facts in the history of 
his short life, and all his hopes and aspir- 
ations, and especially his great desire to 
go to Chicago. Mr. Austin had recently 
retired from business in that city, where 
he had lived many years and which was 
still his home, but now, having lost all 
his family by death, he was travelling 
about the country by easy stages, seek- 
ing physical rest and mental diversion. 
He gave Charles much good advice, and 
assured him that he would find no easy 
road to success, even in Chicago; but 
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finding him anxious and determined to 
go, insisted upon hisaccepting from him, 
as aslight testimony of his regard and 
partial compensation for the service he 
had rendered him, a through railway 
ticket to that city, and a sum of money 
sufficient to support him for several 
weeks. 

Charles hesitated at first about accept- 
ing the gift, but it being urged upon him 
not as areward but as a return Service, 
which his venerable friend could readily 
and most gladly render, he hesitated no 
longer. 

Two days later, having closed his 
labors at the store, and with a letter of 
recumme.dation from his employers, and 
another from Mr. Austin, introducing 
him to a business friend in that city, 
Charles had left Boston on a through 
train for the new *‘ Mecca” of his ambi- 
tion. 
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[From the Nashua School Report for 1876, by John H. Goodale, Superintendent. ] 


The deterioration of the people of New 
England in physical strength, size and 
energy isa fact which constantly con- 
frontsus. It is clearly evident that un- 
der the present conditions of city life, at 
home and at school, a child of American 
parentage stands a poor chance to enter 
upon a career of life having a good phys- 
ical system—a body healthy, strong, well 
formed, and of good size. 

The saying of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
that ‘‘the first requisite to success in 
life is to be a good animal,” embodies a 
fundamental principle in .the science of 
education. Withouta sound constitution 
the most intelligent and laborious man 
is comparatively powerless. The sport 
of painful maladies, he finds himself fet- 
tered at every step in his career. Let- 


ters. science, the arts, crafts the most 
humble, and the higher professions— 
nothing is possible without good health. 


The rare exceptional cases, like that of 
Pope, in which a prodigious amount of 
work is accomplished by a life-long in- 
valid only shows that a mighty pressure 
of steam may do wonders with a crazy 
engine, one time in a thousand. In all 
other cases the result is speedy wreck. 
The physical training of school chil- 
dren should, therefore, command the 
most careful attention of parents, teach- 
ers, and school authorities. Let them 
give earnest heed to the care and devel- 
opment of the body as wellas of the 
mind. Itis the home, the instrument, 
the perpetual companion of the soul. 
Let the children themselves be taught to 
know that feeding on sweetmeats, sip- 
ping coffee, and lounging on the sofa will 
not make them scholars or fit them for 
the severer emergencies of life. Rather, 


let them eat brown bread and beef in 
Let them wield the axe, 


generous slices. 




















and sledge, grasp the hoe, trundle the 
wheelbarrow. Let them leap into every 
day as into a new paradise, ** over a wall 
of eight hours’ solid sleep.’ Let them 
of a Saturday hie away over the breezy 
hills, with fit companions, in utter for- 
getfulness of lessons, drills and examina- 
tions. until ** every drop of blood in their 
veins tingles with the delight of mere an- 
imal existence.”’ Let them in the absence 
of practical toil, poise the dumb-bell, 
pitch the quoit, glide on skates, or dash 
down the frozen hill-side. Only let all 
these things be done in such measure and 
manner as shall develop brawn and mus- 
cle, health and vigor, and with a distinct 
recognition of their own higher nature 
and capacities. 

We are led to be the more emphatic in 
calling attention to this subject from our 
knowledge of the conditions of health 
now existing in the schools of Nashua. 
Of the girls fourteen years of age and 
upwards thirty-three per cent. (one-third) 
are either invalids, more or less affected 
with a disease of the heart, liver. lungs, 
or some other vital organ disqualifying 
them for the mental work of the school- 
room, or they are suffering from that 
“nervous sensibility’ which was un- 
knownto New England girlhood half a 
century ago. In truth, so prevalent and 
so well understood is this general debili- 
ty of school girls, that during the past 
year a petition numerously signed by the 
matrons of this city and by several well- 
kdown physicians was presented to the 
School] Board requesting them to abolish 
the regulation of marching up and down 
the stairways at recess—an exercise re- 
quiring but little more exertion than the 
ordinary marches and countermarches 
on the pavements. 

During last term, of the eighty-three 
girls in the High School twenty-nine pre- 
sented a written statement from the fam- 
ily physician certifying that on account 
of feeble health it was desirable that they 
should be relieved from some of the reg- 
ular exercises of the school. 

Now, this physical inability does not 
mainly arise from the influences of school 
life, but rather from causes over which 
teachers and school authorities have no 
control. Home counsel and home influ- 
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ence are the controlling force in deter- 
mining the habits and health of our chil- 
dren. Especially is this true of girls, 
who are usually the earliest to betray 
physical infirmity. The indulgence of a 
morbid appetite for improper food ; trans- 
ition from over-heated rooms to a piere- 
ing atmosphere; late hours and insuffi- 
cient sleep; free indulgence in the ex- 
hausting excitements of fashion and fan- 
ciful reading furnish a solution to the 
mystery of degenerate health and vigor 
so visible among school girls. Atanage 
when nothing should be left tothe un- 
controlled will of the inexperienced and 
thoughtless. itis unnecessary to argue 
that the young school miss, who leaves a 
heated hall ora social circle at ten or 
eleven o'clock at night all aglow with 
physical exercise and an excited imagi- 
nation, will not bein good preparation 
for the school work of the next day. 
Dull recitations. heavy eyes, and droop- 
ing spirits will constitute the day’s expe- 
rience—to be succeeded in due time by 
failing health. 

These conditions of health so prevalent 
in all the Eastern States are attracting 
the careful attention of the highest sci- 
entific and medical authorities of the 
country. Their investigations will at 
least awaken attention to existing facts, 
and suggest to parents the inquiry as to 
what changes must be madein the in- 
dustrial. the social, and the moral train- 
ing of the young to correct these evils. 
In a recent paper written by Dr. Lincoln 
of Boston, an able and intelligent inves- 
tigator of sanitary facts, alluding to the 
wide-spread sources of nervous degener- 
acy. he says: 

* Our nation is suffering from certain 
wide-spread sources of nervous degener- 
acy. Give the child a constitution deriv- 
ed from excitable parents; a diet in child- 
hood most abundant, but most uuwhole- 
some, and based upon a national disre- 
gard of the true principles of cookery; a 
set of teeth which early fail to do their 
duty; a climate which at its best is ex- 
tremely trying; add to these influences 
those of a moral nature, arising from the 
democratic constitution of our country, 
spurring on every man, womanand child 
to indulge in personal ambition, the de- 
sire to rise in society, to grow rich, to 
get office, to get everything under the 
heavens; add a set ef social habits, as 
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applied to the life of young girls and boys, 
which is ufterly atrocious, which robs so 
many of them of their childhood at the 
age of ten or twelve, and converts them 
to simpering. self-conceited flirts and men 
of the world, ruses, and independent of 
control, a depraved and pitiable breed of 
‘little women and little men’; add finally 
that we have now a population of twelve 
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millions dwelling in cities, and exposed 
to those deteriorating influences which 
notoriously belong to city life; give the 
child these conditions to grow up under, 
and can you wonder that he or she ‘devi- 
ates from the type’ of the sturdy Anglo- 
Saxon pioneer who settled this conti- 
nent?” 
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We are glad to note the announcement 
of a “Dictionary of New Hampshire Bi- 
ography.” the preparation of which work 
has been undertaken by Rey. Silas Ketch- 
um, formerly pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Bristol, a man of large 
culture and historical and antiquarian re- 
search, who from his tastes and habits, 
as well as his great interest in everything 
pertaining to the history and progress of 
the State, is eminently well qualified for 
the faithful performance of the work. 
In a future issue we shall havesomething 
farther to say relative to the proposed 
work. 





During the past year quite anumber of 
the prominent citizens of the State in the 
various walks of life have been called to 
their final home. Among them were 
some of the ablest and most distinguish- 
ed in their several professions aud occu- 
pations. Among the more prominent 
may be mentioned, Hon. Daniel M. Chris- 
tie of Dover, the Nestor of the New 
Hampshire bar, Prof. Alpheus Benning 
Crosby. one of the ablest physicians and 
surgeons in the entire country. Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Eames of Concord, the distinguish- 
ed Episcopalian divine, and President 
Asa D. Smith of Dartmouth College, 
well known in the educational world. 





The prevalence of political corruption 
in our country, manifesting itself in vari- 
ous forms, and especially in that most 
deplorable phase—the barter and sale of 
the elective franchise—has long been 
viewed with decp concern by all patriotic 
citizens. That it is even more prevalent 
in our own than in most other States, is 


a lamentable fact that cannot be gain- 
sayed, and yet we are not ready to con- 
cede that our citizens are more suscepti- 
ble to corrupting influences than those of 
other States. The truth is New Hamp- 
shire has long been a sort of political 
stamping ground for both of tne great 
contending parties. The closely balan- 
ced relation of the parties in the State, 
and the fact that the New Hampshire elec- 
tion, coming as it does first in the year, 
has always been regarded as the ** signal 
gun” of the political campaign, fully ac- 
count for the lamentable degree of cor- 
ruption manifested in influencing the re- 
sult. This has originated in a compara- 
tively large extent outside the State. 
Unprincipled partisans in all parts of the 
country, and especially at the federal 
capital, have exerted themselves to the 
extent of their power, and with little re- 
gard to the character of the means em- 
ployed, to carry the New Hampshire 
election for the one party or the other for 
the sake of the prestige to be gained, and 
the influence of the result upon elections 
to follow in other States; so that ours 
has been made, to a large degree, the 
** scape goat,” so to speak, for the politi- 
cal iniquities of the country at large. 
Fortunately this condition of things is to 
continue with us no longer. After the 
election now nearly at hand New Hampe 
shire will not be called upon to open the 
political campaign of the year, but will 
fall into line with the great body of States 
holding their electionin November. The 
change will be generally hailed with joy, 
asa relief from undue partisan excite- 
ment, and extraordinarily corrupting in- 
fluences. 











